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VI—WHY DID GANELON HATE ROLAND? 


In the words of Dante, ‘“ Carlo Magno perdé la santa 
gesta ”’; he lost it thru the base treachery of his brother-in- 
law, Ganelon. Ganelon became a traitor, we have been 
told, first, because of bribes, and, second, because of his 
hatred of Roland. As Gaston Paris formulated it, “In 
the beginning, Ganelon was a traitor only because he was 
bought by the gold of the pagans; later on, they rendered 
the situation more interesting and at the same time in- 
creased the importance of Roland by adding the motive of 
the hatred of Ganelon against Roland.” + Thus far, nearly 
all have been agreed; but when we go a step further and 
ask, What was the cause of this hatred, the answers vary: 
simply because the two men were step-father and step-son, 
says one; because Roland nominated Ganelon to a fear- 
fully dangerous mission, says another. The second of 
these two reasons has the support of Ganelon’s own state- 
ment at his trial, at least of his second statement, for he 
makes two, as will be recalled. His first statement, being 


1 Petraits, n. 17. 
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a riddle, has been generally left out of consideration: it is 
the purpose of this paper to advance the idea, based upon 
a new reading of line 3758, that the step-father motive, 
and the dangerous mission motive, were both secondary in 
the poet’s mind, not primary; that for the poet the pri- 
mary motive, the real spring of the action, was that Gane- 
lon, being a covetous man and envious of Roland’s greater 
wealth, had hated him on that account before ever Charles 
had reached the seventh year of the Spanish war. If this 
be the true spring and source of Ganelon’s hatred, it need 
not be pointed out that bribe-taking would come naturally 
to a covetous nobleman, nor, in that case, that the two 
motives for the treason would fuse into one and the same. 
According to this view, Ganelon was a traitor in the first 
instance because he was passionately jealous of Roland’s 
greater wealth, and he accepted immense bribes if only, 
by any and all means, he might (as we say) “ get even” 
with his step-son. That this long-standing jealousy would 
flame into anger when (v. 277) Roland used in public 
the word parrastre—which may have meant “my poor 
imitation of a father” ;—also when this same Roland, 
apparently in entire good faith, nominates his step-father 
to a dangerous mission, these later factors are both inter- 
esting and valuable as accessory: but they need not have 
been the main source and origin of the great quarrel, of 
this second “ wrath of Achilles” whose fatal consequences 
have echoed so long and so far down the centuries. 

Let us briefly examine this personage, Ganelon, as the 
poet presents him to us. He is first introduced as one of 
those present at a council of war, at Cordova; Charle- 
magne is considering the peace proposals of King Marsile, 
and Count Ganelon’s first utterance is to strenuously 
oppose the advice given by Count Roland. Roland, with 
much heat, had urged that Marsile’s offer should be re- 
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jected, and that Charles should vigorously prosecute the 
siege of Saragossa and avenge the former murder of two 
French ambassadors. Ganelon, then, in a fiery speech 
(vv. 220-29), refers to Roland as a bricon (which seems to 
mean “a worthless fellow”), again as a fol, and accuses 
his step-son of criminal indifference to dangers run by 
others than himself: Roland, says Ganelon, has given us 
counsel in the spirit of pride and haughtiness. Naimon, 
the Nestor of the epic, here intervenes; he agrees with 
Ganelon against Roland; the French approve Naimon’s 
opinion, and it is decided to accept the overtures of 
Marsile. 

But a second chance for a breach comes a little later, 
when, according to the custom of the times, a messenger 
is to be selected to take the reply back to the Spanish 
King and to receive the Spanish tribute: Naimon, Roland, 
Oliver and Turpin volunteer in turn, but all are objected 
to by Charles. Roland thereupon nominates “ Ganelon, 
my step-father ” (v. 277) and the French at once acclaim 
the nomination. This act of Roland’s, for some reason, 
at once throws Ganelon into a rage, and high words follow: 
“ Thou fool, why art thou so venomous? People know well 
enough that I am thy step-father, yet thou hast nominated 
me to go to Marsile! If God so grant that I ever return, 
I will set going such a great enmity against thee it will 
follow thee the rest of thy life.” 

Roland, who is perhaps surprised at this sudden anger of 
the older man, retorts: “ Who is it now who is guilty of 
pride and foolishness? It is well known that I never pay 
attention to threats; but” (and here his tone becomes 
reasoning and explanatory, if not actually apologetic) 
“ but, for such an embassy, a sage and prudent man should 
be selected; if Charles is willing, I am quite ready to go 


in your stead.” 
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But, to our surprise, Ganelon is not mollified, he seems 
to be implacable: “ I accept the dangerous mission, because 
Charles and his Franks have so ordered it; I have no 
choice; but I shall not abate a jot of my anger against you 
personally.” 

When he heard this, Roland broke out in laughter. 


Whereupon, Ganelon is furious; he accuses Roland of a 
fals jugement (that is, of playing a legal trick on him) 
altho, to an impartial witness of the scene, it must have 
seemed strange that the noble Ganelon should have betrayed 
so profound an irritation, seeing that the nomination had 
been in the regular procedure, the selection had seemed 
reasonable to all the Franks, and Roland had offered to 
relieve him of the disagreeable duty. But Ganelon’s anger 
possesses him: in spite of the Emperor’s repeated protests, 
he formally defies not only Roland, but Oliver also, and 
the rest of the Twelve Peers—he announces a war “ to the 
knife ” against them all. 

During his journey to the Spanish court, he nurses his 
wrath, but once there he is strictly loyal to his mission, for 
it should he remembered that he has not quarreled with 
Charlemagne—on the contrary, he boasts at Saragossa of 
his sincere devotion to the Emperor.? Reversing his for- 
mer policy, he now wants the war to go on; but it must 
be a campaign whose main purpose is to destroy Roland. 
He must deliver his message and run the risks involved, 
else he cannot justify to the world his public display of 
anger against Roland. As the negotiations proceed, he 
skilfully inflames the Saracen King’s mind against Roland 


*Here I must needs follow the keen analysis of Bédier, who has 
placed us all in his debt by showing beyond doubt or cavil that there 


. is order and good psychology in these scenes, once thought to be 


inconsistent, and once cited as evidence of the fusion of two redac- 
tions of different date. See Les Légendes épiques, mm, pp. 410-27. 
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personally: he invents a legend that Roland is to have one- 
half of all Spain— 


Molt i avrez orgoillos parconier! 


He even makes Roland responsible for the continuation of 
the Spanish war (vv. 544, 557) ; he will keep Charles out 
of Spain not by attacking Charles directly, but by remov- 
ing Charles’ “right arm” (v. 597). It is at this late 
stage, be it noted, that Ganelon is offered rich presents: 
there are ten mules laden with the gold of Araby, and he 
is promised the same magnificent gift each year in the 
future. These gifts evidently do not cause the treason; 
they are a reward for it; the treason had been determined 
during Ganelon’s trip in company with Blancandrin, and 
at that time no gifts or bribes were even hinted at. The 
treason is foreshadowed at line 404, to be exact, but gifts 
are not mentioned before line 515, and they do not become 
prominent in the action until 620 ff. 

On his return to the French army, Ganelon conceals his 
malice as well as his treachery. He is praised for his able 
discharge of the difficult errand ; he bides his time; when 
in due course it is a question as to who shall command the 
exposed rearguard, he promptly answers with a parody 
of Roland’s nomination: “ Roland, this step-son of mine,” 
or we may translate: “ this poor imitation of a son that I 
have,” and this nomination not being contradicted, the 
appointment is made. One wonders why Charlemagne 
himself does not object, but, as Bédier says, he cannot well 
do so, seeing that Ganelon has so faithfully and success- 
fully accomplished the dangerous mission put upon him 
by Roland: his mouth is stopped. “ Sir step-father,” said 
Roland, “ my affection for you should surely be great, for 
you have put upon me this dangerous duty; but let me tell 
you that Charles will have no cause to regret my appoint- 
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ment”; and Ganelon answers, ironically conceding this 
trifling matter to Roland’s pride: “ You tell the truth, I 
know that very well.” 

There is now no question of Ganelon until line 844, 
where the author (let us call him Turoldus, for the sake 
of peace) takes care to inform us: 

The felon Guenes had treacherously wrought; 
From pagan king has had his rich reward: 
Silver and gold and veils and silken cloth, 


Camels, lions, with many a mule and horse. 
(Moncrief’s translation, 1919.) 


We may infer that in the poet’s mind Ganelon was 
covetous. 

At vv. 1024-25, Oliver expresses suspicion of Ganelon, 
but assigns no motive. At v. 1147, Roland shares Oliver’s 
suspicions, and says: 

Gold hath he taken, much wealth is his to keep; 


King Marsilés hath bargained for us cheap, 
But with the sword he needs must take his purchase. 


Again we may infer that, in Roland’s mind, Ganelon was 
covetous. 

‘There is nothing striking now until the trial scene. 
Charles makes a formal accusation before the plenary 
court, and his charge is “ treason”: He caused me to lose 
twenty thousand of my French, including my nephew, and 
Oliver— 


And the Twelve Peers hath he betrayed for wealth. 


This then is the current theory: Ganelon has betrayed in 
return for costly bribes; neither Charles, nor Oliver, nor 
Roland apparently has any other idea; they do not know, 
or at least they do not speak, of any hatred between the 
two men. But we note that Ganelon’s greed, his thirst for 
riches is well known to them, and to French nobles of the 
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eleventh century greed for riches was enough to explain 
the crime in all its enormity. 

We now turn to the important matter of Ganelon’s 
formal defense when on trial for his life. He makes two 
speeches in defense, and these are not necessarily repeti- 
tions; in fact, it would be quite reasonable and even custo- 
mary if the defendant shifted his ground on finding that 
his first defense met with no favor. In the first speech, 
unfortunately, the reading is corrupt, the line is a puzzle, 
and we shall therefore leave it aside for a moment. The 
second line of defense (v. 3771) is a counter-charge: 
“ Roland hated me first; by nominating me to the Spanish 
mission he deliberately sought my death and my distress ”’ ; 
but while this accusation is also found in V* (vv. 5898- 
5900) and elsewhere, we have seen that it is plainly 
groundless, because Roland openly offered to go in Gane- 
lon’s place: Ganelon refused as any irritated and angry 
man would, being unwilling to be under any sort of obli- 
gation to his opponent. No, this cannot be the real reason 
for the hatred, and the real reason, in my opinion, is to be 
sought in the first speech, in a difficult line which must 
now be considered in detail. 

Lines 3758-59 in the Oxford manuscript read: 


Roll’ me forfist en or & en aueir 
Pur que io quis sa mort & sun destreit. 


Gaston Paris * had good reason to be emphatic in his dis- 
satisfaction with the first line as it stands: “ Le vers est 
faux, le sens obscur, la construction louche, et 4 quoi peut 
bien se rapporter cette accusation singuli¢re? Tl n’y a la 
sans doute qu’une faute de copiste.” The meter is indeed 
wrong, for there is one syllable too many, the sense is 
obscure, the construction is squint-eyed, and what can this 


* Romania, x1, 497; cf. m, 110. 
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strange accusation mean anyway? The great scholar’s 
comment is somewhat querulous; he suspects that some- 
thing of importance may be hidden here, not as in one of 
Dante’s versi strani but because of a copyist’s mere blunder 
or alteration. Is the line beyond emendation and recovery ? 

Léon Gautier, to go no further back, proceeds with a 
timidity which contrasts with his fits of boldness else- 
where; he lets the line stand entirely unchanged and is 
forced to elide me before a consonant, which of course is 
inadmissible. He translates: “D’or et d’argent Roland 
m’avait fait tort,” which leaves us still in darkness. 
Theodor Miiller, the “ sage and prudent,” did not venture 
to correct the line, and as he has no commentary, we do 
not know how he evaded the metric difficulty and the 
squint-eyed construction. Twenty years. ago, Stengel 
restored the meter by replacing the word Rollanz by the 
pronoun Cil and keeping the pronoun (me) ; but again we 
do not know how he understood the line when thus 
emended. Tavernier, in one of his latest articles (Zezt- 
schrift f. roman. Phil. xxxrx) would change en or to en 
cors: “Roland had evil designs upon my life and prop- 
erty.” But there is no warrant for cors, and we are no 
further along even if we should adopt this mysterious 
accusation.* 

The pronoun me must certainly be eliminated, because 
of the meter. Instead of forfist I propose to read sorfist: 
sorfaire would be used here intransitively and would mean 
“to be overweening in,” “to be arrogant, or intolerably 
boastful, about.” It is a somewhat rare verb in Central 
French, but common in the West; the participle sorfait, 
applied to persons, is especially frequent, also sorfaitos ; 

‘For the discussion up to 1905, see Briickner’s Das Verhiltnis des 
frz. Rolandsliedes zur Turpinschen Chronik u. zum Carmen de Prodi- 
cione Guenonis, pp. 94-102. 
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the English took over the noun sorfait and made much of 
the word: we have surfeit, also ME surfeitous, and surfeit- 
ing. Everard of Kirkham (thirteenth century) translat- 
ing the Distichs of Cato, 11. 19, warns his readers not to 
be sorfeitos en parole, where the Latin has: Inter convivas 
fac sis sermone modestus. Evidently, he who is sorfeitos 
en parole is sermone immodestus. Tobler has discussed 
the adjective sorfait in the Vermischte Beitrige (1, p. 183) 
as meaning “ iibermiitig, anmassend,” while the Roman de 
Thebes uses the noun thus: 


Mout hé, fait il, enrievreté 
E sorfait en grant poésté. (vv. 8281-82). 


“T despise,” said he, “ insolence and highhandedness in the 
use of great power.” It is a sort of desmesure in riches 
that Ganelon complains of: the nephew of Charlemagne 
was unbearably superior in his wealth.® 

As to how the wrong reading me forfist originated, more 
than one reasonable explanation may be suggested: 

1. The confusion of (f) and the old-fashioned long 
(f) is, of course, frequent. 

2. Without laborious search I have noted five or six 
instances in Old French manuscripts in which the common 
forfaire has been substituted for the rarer sorfaire ; let us 
glance at these, for the matter is essential to the ergument. 
Marie de France, Fables, p. 173: sorfait of the original 
has the two variants forfait and mesfait. Robert Grosse- 
teste, Chasteau d’Amor (thirteenth century) ed. Murray, 
1918, line 970, surfetus “ arrogant,” variant in H_ for- 
feitous. Also line 1131 Pur nos surfez, variant in PE 
forfetz. In the Enseignemenz of Robert de Ho (ed. Miss 
Young, p. 82), line 1176 grant sorfet, the other MS. 


*Cf. Trevisa: “ But he . . . overdede in godringe of money.” Eng. 
‘overdo,’ in this sense, may reproduce the French sorfaire. 
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has grant forfait. Paul Meyer, in his glossary to Guil- 
laume le Mareschal, enters sorfait “ excés, acte abusif ” no 
less than eleven times, and adds: “souvent écrit forfait 
dans le manuscrit.” Wendelin Foerster, in editing one of 
his last texts, the Marvels of Rigomer, line 16818, says: 
“ Sorfait habe ich aus forfait gebessert, denn es ist wohl 
Uebermut, wenn er das tat, aber kein Verbrechen.” So, I 
believe, here in the Roland we are dealing not with a 
breach of law but with a breach of ethics: Roland was 
arrogant as to his gold and his wealth, and Ganelon, the 
older man, had not been able to forgive it in him. The 
confusion between the two verbs was the easier because 
their spheres of connotation in part coincided: thus, in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum (ca. 1440) we have the entry, 
surfetyn, or forfetyn yn trespace, forefacio, delinquo 
(484.2). An excess easily runs over into a misdemeanor. 

3. The reading forfist may be taken over from Thier- 
ry’s words, line 3827: 


Que que Rollanz (a) Guenelon forsfesist 


words which, in that connection, are perfectly clear and 
idiomatic: 
Whatever wrong Roland may have done to Ganelon 


(Being in Charles’ service should have been ample protection to 
Roland.) 


All who have to do with text-criticism are familiar with 
cases in which a passage has been altered to assimilate it 
to a familiar line or expression elsewhere in the same text. 
E. Moore, in his Textual Criticism of the Divina Com- 
media (pp. xiii-xiv) has quite a list of instances: thus, Inf. 
ii, 86 Dirotti brevemente has been altered in some MSS. 
to Dirotti molto breve because of iii, 45, Dicerolti molto 
breve. In one case, says Moore, “the scribe in O naively 
admits having altered the text in Purg. x1v, 87, to adapt 
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it to Purg. xv, 45.” There are several well-known cases 
of the same proceeding in the text of the New Testament.® 
If, then, the confusion of the two verbs is probable from 
the point of view of paleography; if we find numerous 
cases where the common forfaire was substituted for the 
unusual sorfaire ; if the scribe may easily have taken forfist 
from 3827, where the source of the trouble between Gane- 
lon and Roland is likewise in question; and, finally, if the 
change gives us correct instead of incorrect meter, and 
excellent grammar instead of a squint-eyed construction, 
we have, I believe, a strong case for sorfist in Roland 3758. 
But all this is provided that the new meaning also suits 
the context, the general situation, and the psychology of 
the characters. Here, I am convinced, is an equally strong 
argument for the change: unless we suppose some previous 
irritation in Ganelon’s mind, one perhaps of long standing, 
his sudden anger when spoken to in publie by Roland must 
remain more or less of an enigma,’ the other two motives 
seem insufficient; but once granted that Roland had been 
taking more than his share of booty and that he had been 
haughty and overbearing in doing so, in that case the anger 
of the older man, who is also a proud person of high rank, 
becomes quite intelligible. We should have one of those 
eternal frictions between youth and age, between experi- 
ence and inexperience, between prudence and imprudence, 
which are as old as the race; situations often productive of 
quarrels and not seldom of tragedy. Does not the younger 
Achilles rage against the older Agamemnon: “ My hands 
bear the brunt of furious war, but when the apportioning 


*See Mitchell’s Critical Handbook of the New Testament (1896), 


p. 119. 
*Thus Bédier (m1, 413) well says: “une haine obscure, ancienne, 


dont lui-méme ne sait pas encore toute l’intensit¢, l’anime contre son 
fillatre.” 
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comes then is thy meed far ampler, and I betake myself 
to the ships with some small thing . . . nor am I minded 
here in dishonor to draw thee thy fill of riches and wealth ” 
(Ihad 1, 165-71). Was it not just such a jealousy between 
the younger and the older man that provoked the father of 
Chiméne into striking Don Diégue? 

On the other hand, it is Roland’s desmesure which 
allows him to risk in the public assembly the ambiguous 
word parrastre, which might have meant, among the crowd, 
“my poor imitation of a father”; his excess of self-confi- 
dence enables him to laugh aloud at his formidable step- 
father’s threat. This is the same Roland who, later on, 
makes light of the triple warning of the more cautious 
Oliver and thereby works his own doom and that of the 
flower of Charlemagne’s army. 

The suddenness of Ganelon’s anger at his nomination 
by Roland has in fact been a stumbling-block to critics 
from very early times. In our own day, the objection has 
been that Ganelon, upon hearing himself nominated, 
speaks too soon; he does not await Charles’ confirmation, 
and hence, in common phrase, he cries before he is hurt. 
But this objection has been founded upon what seems to 
me the mistaken notion that .n the Chanson de Roland 
nominations were necessarily made, or at least necessarily 
confirmed, by Charlemagne; a more attentive study, how- 
ever, of the poem shows (at this time I am unable to judge 
to what extent this usage was that of ancient Germanic 
law) that the nomination was made by a powerful noble, 
and unless a more powerful noble proposed another candi- 
date the first nomination prevailed, provided the general 
voice approved. Charles apparently had little or nothing 
to do with these selections, unless, like any other noble 
present, he objected, in which case no doubt no one would 
be found bold enough to challenge him. When Roland is 
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selected for the rearguard, the veteran Duke Naimon says 
(776-79): “Count Roland is very much disturbed: the 
rearguard has been adjudged to him, and you have no 
baron who can relieve him of the charge,” that is, no one 
present who would dare to oppose a nomination made by 
so great a noble as Ganelon, brother-in-law of the 
emperor; ® and we have seen above why Charles himself 
cannot object, much as he would like to. There is there- 
fore no weight at all in the objection that Ganelon cries 
out before he is officially appointed: he has been officially 
appointed, and Bédier has only to point to the companion- 
scene (740 ff.) in which Roland likewise “speaks too 
soon,” before Charles has confirmed the nomination.® 
But even with this factor removed, some difficulty in 
accounting for Ganelon’s immediate violence remains. 
Perhaps the best indication of this is that it seems to have 
shocked one of the earliest copyists of the poem and led 
him to transpose a certain number of laisses. In all the 
MSS. and versions of the Beta group (this would include 
not only V*,C and V’, but also the Norse and German 
versions) laisse XX was split into two parts, and the 
sequence (keeping the numbers as they occur in O) be 
came XXa, XXIV, XXIII, XXb, XXT, XXIT, XXV. 
The effect of the shift is to make Ganelon’s anger gradual, 
not sudden. Theodor Miiller, as is well known, adopted 
this Beta order in his edition, and he was followed by 
Gautier, Clédat, Stengel, and others. In 1909 Luquiens 
and in 1912 Bédier came forward to defend the order of 
O as it stands: Bédier declared O’s order to be “ more 
coherent, more logical, and more artistic.” 1° Note that 


*This was also the interpretation of Gaston Paris (Romania nu, 
109). 

® Les Légendes épiques, m1, 469. 

® Op. cit., 11, p. 462 ff. 
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Bédier defended the order in O even without the aid of 
the motive revealed in the new reading of Ganelon’s first 
defense. As to the suddenness of Ganelon’s anger, Bédier 
said, somewhat vaguely: “ Ce geste (that of angrily throw- 
ing off his marten furs) est plein de sens, par sa sou- 
daineté,” but many other critics, beginning with Lanson 
and going back to the copyist first responsible for the 
transposed laisses, have taken the other view. 

We may say, therefore, that the change from forfist of 
the MS. to sorfist has the great merit of uniting the two 
epic motives, bribes and personal hatred, into one. 
Ganelon, by reason of Roland’s greater wealth, was already 
jealous of him; exasperated anew by being singled out for a 
dangerous mission by the person who had already irritated 
him; probably also suspecting that the emperor’s haughty 
nephew was seeking to make him laughable by using the 
ambiguous word parrastre, Ganelon flames out in violent 
quarrel the moment Roland speaks; he vows Roland’s 
destruction by fair means or foul, not neglecting, however, 
the défi in due form; having decided on this, he is not in 
the least averse to rich gifts which may enable him to 
surpass his step-son in magnificence and display. Covet- 
ousness, greed, auri sacra fames—the ancient sin, is thus 
the cause of Count Ganelon’s epic wrath and tragic down- 
fall; and it needs no general justification. In Dante’s 
Hell, is not the crowd of money-lovers the largest crowd 
of all? In Virgil, too, it is the maxima turba. So in the 
Niebelungenlied, and if anyone should doubt the authen- 
ticity of greed and avarice, of envy of another’s wealth, 
as motives for the high-born noble of about the year 1100, 
he has only to re-read the historians of the First Crusade; 
let him review the actions of Bohemond and his nephew 
Tancred, of Stephen of Blois and Raymond of Toulouse; 
let him notice how often and how bitterly these nobles 
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taunted each other with greed, or murmured at each other’s 
wealth ; let him notice the furious quarrels over booty and 
fiefs which threatened more than once to ruin the expedi- 
tion which, by a sort of miracle, ended in a Gerusalemme 
liberata. Or, nearer at home, one has only to observe, in 
the pages of Thierry and of Freeman, the role that booty 
played in the Norman conquest of England. 

It was Count Roland’s misfortune, possessing as he did 
the great faults of his heroic virtues, it was his misfortune 
to stir up in an able, proud and covetous man the primal 
passions of envy, anger and malice; against the treason 
brought on by these he struggled heroically, but, as the 
poet describes to us, in vain. It is a moving spectacle, 
and the world has always thought so. 

“What gifts hath Fate for all his chivalry? 


Even such as hearts heroic oftenest win; 
Honor, a friend, anguish, untimely death.” 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 
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VIIL—THE DREAMS OF CHARLEMAGNE IN THE 
CHANSON DE ROLAND 


The dreams of Charlemagne in Rol. 717-36 and 2525-69 
have several times been the subject of critical investiga- 
tions. Professor Rajna! sees in them a direct influence 
of the Old Teutonic epic; Wilhelm Tavernier,? on the 
other hand, is inclined to consider at least one of them as 
the literary imitation of a dream occurring in the 
Waltharius. The fact that some of those dreams are 
animal dreams appeared also to him as a proof of Teutonic 
influences due perhaps to the Norman descent of the 
author.* It will, therefore, be the purpose of this paper 
to examine those dreams and to test the arguments put 
forward to prove their Teutonic character. 

There are, in all, four dreams which form two groups. 
The first two take place the night before Charlemagne 
follows Ganelon’s perfidious counsel, entrusting Roland 
and the twelve peers with the rear guard; the third and 
fourth fall immediately before the arrival of Baligant and 
his host. Dreams I and III are clearly warning dreams. 
Of the latter this is expressly stated by the poet, who has 
God send the angel Gabriel to the sleeping monarch to 
announce to him the impending danger. The same cannot 


1 Le origini dell’ epopea francese, Firenze, 1884, pp. 449 ff. 

? Beitrige zur Rolandsforschung IV, Zeitschr. f. franz. Sprache u. 
Lit., XLII’, 1914, p. 64. 

* Beitriige zur Rolandsforschung I, Zeitschr. f. franz. Sprache u. 
Lit., XXXVI', 1910, pp. 93f. Richard Mentz, Die Tréwme in den 
altfranzésischen Karls- und Artus-Epen, Marburg, 1888, in Sten- 
gels Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen, LXXIII, did not examine the rich 
material he collected as to the origin of the animal dream in the 
French epic. Emil Benezé, Das Traummotiv in der mittelhochdeut- 
schen Dichtung bis 1250 und in alten deutschen Volksliedern, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1897, p. 31. appears to adhere to Professor Rajna’s theory. 
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be said of Dream IV, as in that case it would have been 
useless to warn the emperor, the law of the pleit not allow- 
ing him to interfere with its legal proceedings. Dream IV 
is therefore merely a prophetic, not a warning dream. The 
interpretation of Dream II is doubtful. Professor Rajna 4 
sees in the veltre of verse 730 Roland, in the two attacking 
animals probably Ganelon and Marsile. Mentz® thinks 
that the dream refers to the pleit of Ganelon, like Dream 
IV. If the latter opinion be true, Dream II would rank 
among the prophetic dreams. 

The pairs of dreams which are united in groups de not, 
however, portend precisely the same events. Dream I 
merely warns Charles of Ganelon; Dream IT evidently 
speaks of two enemies of the emperor. It also brings in a 
defender of the monarch and thus contains more matter 
than Dream I. 

The two dreams of the second group portend two entirely 
different things: the first warns Charlemagne of the great 
danger threatening his army and forebodes his own single 
combat with Baligant; the second alludes to the events 
connected with Ganelon’s plett. Neither one of the two 
groups represents, then, parallel dreams in the strict sense 
of the term. 

When considering the contents of the four dreams, we 
find that we must distinguish two classes, Dream I belong- 
ing to the first, the rest to the second. For Dream I is 
the only one which does not have recourse to allegorical 
symbolism, but presents the real event. The other three 
are allegorical dreams. Of the latter, II and IV have 
unity of action. Dream ITT lacks unity in that it portends 
two different things: first, the danger threatening the 


‘Op. cit., p. 450. 
* Op. cit., p. 96, 
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French army, second, Charlemagne’s combat with 
Baligant. 

In all three dreams based upon allegory, persons are 
represented by animals, a very specific animal standing 
for a definite personage. The only person not represented 
by an animal is the dreamer himself: Charlemagne, whe 
fights the animals in Dreams II and III. The animals 
occurring are: boar (II), bear (IV), hound (II and IV), 
leopard (II and III), lion and a number of monsters 
(III). All three allegorical dreams are, then, animal 
dreams. 

Let us try, from the data given above, to draw conclu- 
sions as to the origin of the dreams. When inserting them 
in his poem, the author of the Roland may have drawn on 
oral sources, the folkloristic background of his own people, 
or he may have had literary models, belonging to Old 
Teutonic epic literature, as Professor Rajna supposes, to 
classical Latin literature, or to the Old Testament. It 
will be our task to determine to which of those four sources 
Turoldus was chiefly indebted for the construction of the 
dreams. 

Dreams occur in the literature and folklore of all 
nations and in all times. The large majority of them are 
warning or prophetic in character, that is, they are sent 
by the deity either to forewarn the dreamer of some great 
danger or merely to inform him of some unavoidable 
future events. The dreams of Pharaoh, in Genesis,® of 
Cimon, in Plutarch,” and of Krimhild before Siegfried’s 
death ® are warning dreams; those of Pharaoh’s butler and 
baker,® of King Astyages before Cyrus’ birth,’° and of 


®*XLI, 1-32. ‘Vit. paral., Cimon, XVIII. 
® Der Nibelunge Not, I, XVI, 922. 

® Gen. XL, 5-20. 

” Herodotus, Hist., I, 107-8, 
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Krimhild before Siegfriend’s arrival in Worms™ are 
merely prophetic. Both classes often merge imperceptibly 
into one another, so that it is sometimes impossible to 
conclude from the nature of a dream, as warning or pro- 
phetic, as to its Hebrew, Greco-Roman or Teutonic origin. 
From what we have seen above it seems tolerably certain 
that the author of the Roland had in mind the phenomenon 
of parallel dreams, as it is also certain that he did not 
succeed perfectly in constructing them, the most decisive 
trait of parallel dreams, the portent of precisely the same 
event, being absent. But even if we assume that the 
author’s model presented a perfect parallelism of dreams, 
this does not lead us very far; for parallel dreams, too, are 
the property of no particular race or period. The dreams 
of Pharaoh, of Astyages, and those contained in the Saga 
of Halfdan the Black * are all perfect parallel dreams. 
The next distinguishing feature we have found to exist 
in the dreams of Charlemagne in the Roland is their alle- 
gorical character. Allegory occurs very frequently in 
dreams; for only in the minority of all cases do the gods 
consent to indicate the future by a dream of plain reality. 
This is likewise shown by the dreams quoted above. Also 
that animals should occur as symbols is not surprising; the 
kine of Pharaoh’s dream are, as is well known, symbols of 
years. What may constitute a characteristic and decisive 
trait is that in the Roland personages are represented by 
beasts, that each of the latter represents a very specific 
personage whose character is identified with that of the 
beast, and that the allegorical symbolism is an exact reflee- 
tion of the future, agreeing with it in the minutest details. 
We possess a monograph on the dreams of the Old Norse 


"Der Nibelunge Not, I, 13-7. 
" Halfdans 8. Svarta, cap. 6-7. 
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Saga literature,’ the outstanding results of which may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The large majority of the dreams of the Old Norse 
sagas are allegorical animal dreams, the beasts representing 
personages whose character is in accordance with that 
generally attributed to the beast. 

2. They are the direct consequence of Old Scandi- 
navian fatalism, as they are sent to the hero in order that 
he may meet his fate in a dignified way, having had time 
to prepare himself, thanks to the dream. 

3. They are exact reflections of reality, agreeing with 
the coming events even in the most insignificant details. 

To begin with the second of these points, we find no 
traces of fatalism in the Roland, a fact which may be due 
to Christian influence or to the arrangement of the 
dreams; for it is not Roland or Ganelon who has those 
dreams, but Charlemagne, whose death is not impending. 
As for points 1 and 3, we have seen above how closely the 
dreams of the Roland resemble those of the sagas. The 
question arises: Is the detailed animal dream character- 
istic of Old Norse and Teutonic literature and folklore 
alone, or do we meet it elsewhere, above all, in the ancient 
writers and the Old Testament ? 

Upon examining the two most important Semitic works 
which were accessible to a medieval poet: the Old Testa- 
ment and Josephus, I found that the class of dreams under 
discussion does not occur in either of them." 


27 Wilhelm Henzen, Ueber die Tradume in der altnordischen Saga- 
literatur, Leipzig, 1890. 

“The dreams in Daniel, cap. VII and cap. VIII, do not seem 
to belong to the class of detailed animal dreams in our sense of the 
term, in that the beasts do not signify definite living persons, but 
empires and dynasties, and in the case of the he-goat in cap. VIII 
an indefinite future king (Alexander the Great?). The beasts in 
Revelation, cap. IV and cap, XIII, appear to be symbols and alle- 
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The case is different as regards ancient Greek and 
Roman literature, where this class of dreams is found very 
frequently and in the most famous writers of antiquity. 
To prove this, I shall here discuss five dreams taken from 
Homer, Herodotus, Plutarch, and Pausanias. 

Professor Rajna’* was aware of the fact that in the 
Odyssey, XIX, 535 ff., Penelope dreams of an eagle kill- 
ing her geese, which is meant to portend the death of the 
suitors.?® 

In Herodotus,'* Agarista, mother of Pericles, when with 
child, dreams that she is delivered of a lion. 

In Plutarch’s Vitae parallelae,1* Cimon dreams of a 
barking dog, which signifies his Median enemy. 

In the first book of Pausanias’ Descriptiae Graeciae,'® 
the author narrates that Socrates dreamt of a swan who 
flew into his bosom the night before Plato became his dis- 
ciple. 

In the fourth book of the same work,?° a girl dreams 
that wolves bring a lion to her farm, the lion being bound 
and without claws. She loosens his bonds, finds his claws, 
gives them to him, and he then tears the wolves to pieces. 
Shortly afterwards, Aristomenes is brought to her farm in 


gories rather than personifications of contemporary individuals. I 
do not know whether they have ever been interpreted in any such 
way during the middle ages. A further difference between the 
Semitic animal dreams and those under discussion is that the former 
do not show the beasts in a definite attitude toward the dreamer, 
an attitude of hostility, sympathy, etc., as is the case in many of 
the dreams of Aryan origin. 

* Op. cit., p. 451. 

*Cf, also W. S. Messer, The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy, 
New York, 1918, p. 30. 

1 Hist., VI, 131; cf. also Plutarch, Vitae paral., Pericles, III. 

* Op. cit., Cimon, XVIII. 

1” XXX, 30, 

© XIX, 4. 
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fetters, whereupon she frees the hero, who soon descroys 
his enemies.”* 

In Latin writers we do not meet with so many examples 
of detailed animal dreams. Still, they are not entirely 
absent. Livy ?* recounts a dream which Hannibal had 
before invading Italy, showing a serpent which devastated 
the land about him. Ovid ** distinguishes three different 
classes of dreams, one of which corresponds to the one un- 
der discussion, and which he calls by the Greek name 
*IxeXos. Also the dream of Tarquinius Superbus, cited 
by Cicero from an old Roman play ** may be mentioned in 
this connection, proving that the detailed animal dream 
was not unknown to ancient Italic folklore. 

Wilhelm Tavernier 7° expressed the opinion that the 
animal dreams of the Roland do not find direct parallels 
in the Roman epic. Nor is it to be supposed that Turoldus 
imitated the dreams mentioned by Cicero and Livy. Al- 
though it is not impossible that some of the dreams found 
in Greek literature had penetrated into the Roman world 
of Western Europe and may thus have been known to a 
Medieval poet through Latin translations or reworkings, 
it is improbable that any of them exercised a direct in- 
fluence upon the French poem. The fact, however, that 
this class of dreams is met with in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture shows that it is not peculiar to Teutonic folklore 
alone.?® 


"The list could be considerably extended. Let it suffice here 
to refer to the index of Messer, op. cit., p. 33. 

 Hist., XXI, 22; cf. also Cicero, De divinat., I, 24. 

3 Metamorphoses, XI, 592 ff. 

™ Op. cit., I. 22. 

® Beitrige zur Rolandsforschung, IV, Zeitschr. f. franz. Sprache u. 
Lit., XLII, 1914, p. 64. 

Whether the detailed animal dream is peculiar to the Greek, 
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It is true, the total number of animal dreams mentioned 
by the writers of classical antiquity is much smaller than 
the number of those found in the literature of the middle 
ages. But it would be hazardous to conclude from that 
fact that the réle of this class of dreams was of far smaller 
importance among the Greeks and Romans than among the 
Teutonic nations of Medieval Europe. It is also danger- 
ous to use the animal dreams of later chansons de geste in 
such an examination, at least before the influence of the 
Roland on the later epics will have been determined, an 
influence which seems to me to have been very great. 

It follows, therefore, that it is unnecessary to hold Teu- 
tonic influences responsible for the occurrence of detailed 
animal dreams in a work of the Romance middle ages. 
The author of the Roland may have drawn on Gallo- 
Roman traditions. This does not exclude the possibility 
of his having used literary models. For Dream II, Taver- 
nier’s supposition of a direct influence of the Walthartus 
is very likely indeed; but such a theory would certainly 
prove nothing as regards the Teutonic origin of the Old 
French epic in general and the Chanson de Roland in par- 
ticular. 

ALEXANDER Haaarrty Krappe. 


Italic and Teutonic branches of the Indo-European family or whether 
it is common to all of them, is a question which I do not feel com- 
petent yet to answer, as it would require a knowledge of the folk- 
lore not only of the Celts and Slavs, but of the Asiatic groups also. 
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VIII—CONTEMPORARY OPINION OF POE 


I 


Although Poe is now all but universally acknowledged 
to be one of the three or four literary geniuses that 
America has produced, there was a period immediately 
following his death when few writers in America were 
willing to concede to him any extraordinary merit beyond 
that of an exceptionally gifted artist. It has sometimes 
been held that Poe was similarly neglected even before his 
death. Thus, so distinguished a scholar as Professor Sir 
Walter Raleigh, of Oxford, in a letter addressed to the 
celebrators of the Poe centenary at the University of Vir- 
ginia (1909), makes the statement that Poe was “ barely 
recognized while he lived.” Baudelaire, who did more 
than any other to light the flame of Poe’s reputation 
abroad, believed that Poe was cruelly neglected by his 
fellow-countrymen,? and most other Frenchmen have, I 
believe, adopted rauch the same view. In America, too, 
there has long existed a tradition that Poe was but little 
appreciated during his lifetime,—a tradition that has 
flourished especially at the South, though it has not been 
confined to the South. On the otner hand, some of 
the ablest of those who have made a special study of 
Poe have held that this tradition is without any substan- 
tial basis in fact. The lamented Professor Charles F. 
Richardson, for instance, in one of the most sympathetic 
and discriminating essays that we have on the Southern 


*The Book of the Poe Centenary, ed. Kent and Patton, p. 201. 
*See the essay with which he prefaces his first series of His- 


toires Eatraordinaires par Edgar Poe. 
*For echoes of this tradition see John R. Thompson in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, November, 1849 (xv, p. 694); J. M. 
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poet, asserts that it is “a serious mistake” to assume that 
Poe was unpopular in his own day.* And Professor W. P. 
Trent, a no less eminent authority on our literary history, 
has recorded the belief that “ Poe is no exception to the 
rule that the writers who really count began by counting 
with their contemporaries.” * 

With a view to ascertaining the facts in the case—of 
discovering, if possible, just what the attitude of Poe’s con- 
temporaries toward him was—I have gathered together, in 
the course of several years’ browsing in the periodicals of 
Poe’s time, the principal comments on his work that I 
have there come across. I have also made note of such 
contemporary evidence as I could find in letters and other 
manuscript documents belonging to this period, and like- 
wise of the chief critical judgments called out by Poe’s 
death and by the publication of his collected works.® I 
have naturally confined myself largely to American period- 
icals,” but I have also taken account of the more significant 


Daniel, ibid., March, 1850 (xv1, p. 184); J. H. Hewitt, Shadows on 
the Wall, p. 41; C. L. Moore, The Dial, January 16, 1899 (xxv1, p. 
40); and the New Yori: Times Review of Books, August 11, 1918, 
p. 348 (an editorial in which the statement is made that Poe “ fought 
a hopeless struggle against contemporary coldness and inapprecia- 
ation”). 

*Poe’s Works, ed. Richardson, I, p. xviii. 

*Longfellow and Other Essays, p. 218. See also Macy, The 
Spirit of American Literature, p. 127, and Woodberry in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, October, 1894 (xLvim, p. 866). 

*The Works of the Late Edgar Allan Poe, ed. R. W. Griswold 
(New York, 1850, 1856). 

"Among the American periodicals that I have examined are the 
Southern Literary Messenger, the Richmond Enquirer (1826-1828, 
1835-1837), the Richmond Whig (1835-1837, 1848-1849), the Rich- 
mond Ewaminer (1849), the Baltimore Minerva and Emerald (1829- 
1830), the Baltimore Republican (1831-1835), the Baltimore 
American (1832-1837), the Baltimore Patriot (1832-1837), the 
Baltimore Weekly Gazette (1832-1834), the Baltimore Young Men’s 
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among the contemporary foreign criticisms that have come 
under my notice.® 

The conclusions which these contemporary judgments 
seem to warrant are as follows: 

1. That as poet Poe was not held in very high esteem 
by his contemporaries, and that he was virtually ignored 
by them until after the publication of The Raven in 1845. 

2. That as a writer of gruesome and fantastical tales 
he early achieved considerable local fame, and that before 


Paper (1835), the Baltimore American Museum, the Baltimore 
Saturday Visiter (1841-1846), Atkinson’s Philadelphia Casket 
(1827-1840), the Saturday Evening Post (1829-1833, 1839-1840, 
1850), the Philadelphia Saturday Courier (1831-1852), Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, the American Monthly Review, the North American 
Magazine, Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, 
Alexander’s Weekly Messenger (1837-1838), the Philadelphia United 
States Gazette (1839-1844), the Dollar Newspaper, the Dollar Maga- 
zine (1840-1841), the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times (1845- 
1847), Peterson’s National Magazine (1845-1847, 1853), the New 
York Mirror, the New York Review, the American Whig Review, the 
Democratic Review, the Columbian Magazine, the New World, Post’s 
Union Magazine, Sartain’s Union Magazine, the Home Journal 
(1846-1860), the Literary World (1847-1853), the Nineteenth 
Century (1848-1849), Snowden’s Ladies’ Companion, the Broad- 
way Journal, Holden’s Dollar Magazine (1849), the New York 
Tribune (1845-1846, 1849-1850), the Knickerbocker (1827-1855), 
the Brother Jonathan (1842-1843), the North American Review 
(1827-1860), the Pioneer, the New England Magazine, the New 
Englander, the Waverley Magazine (1853), the Boston Notion 
(1843), the Yankee and Boston Literary ‘azette (1827-1829), the 
Pittsburgh Literary Examiner (1839), the Western Quarterly Re- 
view (1849), and the Washington National Intelligencer (1845- 
1847). 

*A thorough and altogether admirable study of Poe’s reputa- 
tion in France has been made by Professor G. D. Morris in his 
Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe, pp. 67-208 (Paris, 1912). A study 
of Poe’s vogue in Great Britain has been promised by Professor 
Lewis Chase: see the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, XXX, p. xxxi (March, 1917). 
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his death he had come to be generally recognized as one of 
the leading writers of short-stories in America. 

3. That it was as critic that he was chiefly known in 
his day and time in America, though as a fearless and 
caustic and not always impartial critic rather than as a 
just and discriminating critic. 

I have set forth below in detail the evidence on which 
these conclusions have been arrived at. I have quoted 
freely from the more important critical judgments, and 
have resorted to footnotes where it seemed inadvisable to 
quote at greater length. Here and there I have ventured 
to interpret the evidence, but in the main I have allowed 
the evidence collected to speak for itself. 


II 


Poe’s first two volumes of poetry, the editions of 1827 
and 1829 1—his first publications of any sort, so far as is 
now known—appear to have fallen still-born from the 
press. There were, it seems, no reviews of the volume of 
1827, the only public notice of the volume at the time 
being, apparently, the bare mention of the title in the 
monthly book-lists of two New England magazines ? and in 
the “ Catalogue of American Poetry ” compiled by Kettell 
in his Specimens of American Literature. And the only 
review that I have been able to find of the second of these 
volumes is the well-known advance notice published by 
John Neal in the Boston Yankee for December, 1829, a 
perfunctory notice based mainly on excerpts from Al 
Aaraaf and Tamerlane.* There were, however, two con- 


1Tamerlane and Other Poems, Boston, 1827; Al Aaraaf, Tamer- 
lant, and Minor Poems, Baltimore, 1829. 

2 Cnited States Review and Literary Gazette, August, 1827 (11, 
p. 379) ; North American Review, October, 1827 (xxv, p. 471). 

*mr, p. 405. Published at Boston in 1829. 

* Boston Yankee and Literary Gazette, m1, pp. 295-298. 
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temporary notices of Fatry-Land, one of the poems of the 
volume of 1829, which will serve to indicate the attitude 
of the press of the time toward Poe: in printing the poem 
in the Yankee, John Neal observes that, “if nonsense,” 
it is at least “exquisite nonsense”; ° N. P. Willis, on the 
other hand, in the American Monthly Magazine for 
November, 1829, in editorially rejecting the poem for pub- 
lication, describes it as “ some sickly rhymes.” ® 

Of Poe’s third volume of verse, published in 1831 and 
containing among other things Jsrafel, The City in the Sea, 
and the early lyric T’o Helen, there was a brief notice in 
the Philadelphia Casket for May, 1831," and a longer and 
more sympathetic notice, apparently by George P. Morris, 
in the New York Mirror of May 7, 1831, the reviewer 
observing that the language employed betrayed “ poetic 
inspiration” and that some of the lyrics possessed “a 
plausible air of imagination,” but that the volume 
exhibited a “ general indefiniteness of ideas,” a “ prevail- 
ing obscurity,” and an “ occasional conflict of beauty and 
nonsense.” § 

In Cheever’s American Commonplace Book of Poetry 
(1831) Poe’s name does not appear among the three score 
poets there represented, and he was similarly ignored in 
several magazine articles on American poetry published in 
the thirties.° Here and there in the Southern Literary 


*Tbid., 111, p. 168. 

*1, pp. 586-587. The volume of 1829 is said to have been re- 
viewed by J. H. Hewitt in the Baltimore Minerva and Umerald 
(see Hewitt’s Shadows on the Wall, p. 41), but I have been unable 
to find this notice in any issue of the Emerald for 1830. 

‘y, pp. 237-240. 

*New York Mirror, vr, pp. 349-350. 

*See the Edinburgh Review, April, 1835 (Lx1, pp. 12-21); the 
Southern Literary Messenger, February, 1838 (1, p. 85); and the 
review of Cheever’s book in the North American Review, October, 
1831 (xxxIm, pp. 297-324). 
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Messenger during the period of Poe’s connection with it 
(1835-1837), one stumbles upon some word of comment 
on stray poems of his published there; but these notices 
are invariably lacking in warmth; and it is plain that 
neither Thomas W. White '’ (the proprietor of the Mes- 
senger) nor any of his literary advisers, among whom he 
counted Beverley Tucker and John Pendleton Kennedy," 
had any true conception of Poe’s capabilities as a poet. 

A similar neglect attended the poet through his first 
New York period (1837-1838) and his Philadelphia 
period (1838-1844). He was not mentioned by Keese in 
his Poets of America (1839), nor by Bryant in his Selec- 
tions from the American Poets (1840); and Griswold in 
his voluminous anthology, The Poets and Poetry of 
America (1842), included only three of his poems, 
although he made room for upwards of a dozen from Pier- 
pont and more than a score from Percival. In a review 
of Griswold’s anthology by John Forster (biographer of 
Dickens) in 1844, Poe is held to possess genuine gifts as 
artist and something of spirituality, but to be too obviously 
imitative.’ Henry B. Hirst, to be sure, in his sketch of 
Poe in the Saturday Museum of February 25, 1843, 
praises him at some length, declaring his poems to be 
“remarkable for vigor, terseness, brillianey, and for their 
chaste and finished style”; but little importance attaches 
to a judgment proceeding from so undisguised a tool as 
Hirst was at this time. 


See the Messenger for April, 1835 (1, p. 460), December, 1835 
(11, p. 1), September, 1839 (v, p. 708), January, 1840 (v1, p. 126), 
September, 1840 (v1, pp. 707-710), April, 1841 (vm, pp. 310-313), 
July, 1841 (vm, p. 592). 

4 For Kennedy’s references to Poe, see Woodberry, Life of Poe, 1, 
pp. 109-110, 141-142, 148-149, 151-156. 

“Foreign Quarterly Review, January, 1844 (xXxxt, pp. 321-322). 
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The first contemporary notice of any importance in 
which Poe is conceded to possess more than ordinary merit 
as poet was that of James Russell Lowell in Graham's 
Magazine for February, 1845 1° (published before January 
20).1* In a letter to Poe of May 8, 1843, Lowell had 
written: “ Your early poems display a maturity which 
astonished me & I recollect no individual . . . whose 
early poems were anything like as good.” *° In his notice 
in Graham’s he reiterates this judgment, and then goes on 
to praise Poe’s lyrics for their melody, for their felicity 
of diction, and for the “fecundity of imagination” dis- 
played by them, remarking of The Haunted Palace that 
he knew “ no modern poet who might not have been justly 
proud of it ” 1® 

With the publication of The Raven, some ten days after 
the first publication of Lowell’s article, Poe came to enjoy, 
for the nonce, a nation-wide notoriety. The poem was 
copied far and wide in the press of America, and was 
generously received in England. Mrs. Browning wrote 
from London in 1846 that it had “ produced a sensation ” 
in England.’* Willis pronounced it, on its first publica- 
tion, “the most effective single example of ‘ fugitive 
poetry’ ever published” in America. Briggs, who was 
presently to turn against Poe, described it in the Broadway 
Journal of February 8, 1845, as “a piece of verse which 
the best of our poets could hardly wish to disown.” A 
contributor to the New York Tribune of February 3, 
1845—possibly Horace Greeley—declared that it would 
have “enriched Blackwood.” And the writer of a brief 


™Graham’s Magazine, xxv, pp. 49-53. 

“On which date it was reprinted in the Evening Mirror. 
* Woodberry, Life of Poe, 11, p. 27. 

% Graham’s Magazine, xxvit, pp. 51, 52. 

"Virginia Poe, xv, p. 229. 
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sketch of Poe in the Philadelphia Saturday Courter of 
July 25, 1846, remarked that “no American poem, for 
many years, had attracted, on both sides of the water, so 
much attention from the literary, critical, and general 
reader.” 

But The Raven, despite its extraordinary reception, was 
powerless to establish for Poe an enduring hold on the 
poetry-reading public of his time; for when it reap- 
peared in the fall of 1845 as the title-piece in a collective 
edition of Poe’s poetical works, the reviews of it were pre- 
vailingly unsympathetic. There was no notice of the vol- 
ume in Graham’s, or in the Whig Review, or in the North 
American Review, and the notices in the Mirror (Novem- 
ber 29, 1845) and the Democratic Review (December, 
1845) were brief. Margaret Fuller wrote in the New 
York Tribune (November 26, 1845) that The Raven was 
a “rare and finished specimen,” but was apparently in- 
tended “chiefly to show the writer’s artistic skill.” 
Reviews in the Knickerbocker (January, 1846) and the 
London Literary Gazette (March 14, 1846) were wholly 
adverse, Lewis Gaylord Clark in the Knickerbocker 
savagely remarking of the poems contained in the volume 
that he saw “no reason why they might not have been 
written at the age of ten.” 1% 

During the remaining years of his life—1846 to 1849— 
Poe’s reputation as poet underwent little change. Ulalume, 
like The Raven, went begging at first for a publisher; ?° 
an improved draft of The Bells was held in the editorial 
drawers of Sartain’s for nine months before publication ; 
and most of the rest of Poe’s poems belonging to this period 
were sold to an obscure Boston weekly, The Flag of Our 


* Knickerbocker, xxv, p. 69. 
* See Stoddard, Poe’s Works, 1, p. 150. 
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Union, with which the poet confessed to Willis he was 
ashamed to have any connection.*® There was favorable 
mention of the poems in P. P. Cooke’s continuation of 
Lowell’s sketch in 1848; *1 Lowell himself, in the same 
year, although he had lost faith in Poe as a man, gener- 
ously pronounced him, in that most famous of all contem- 
porary judgments on Poe, to be “three fifths... 
genius’; Willis stood ready to puff any new poem as it 
appeared ; and Griswold on publishing revised editions of 
his Poets and Poetry of America admitted a larger and 
larger number of his poems, until a total of fourteen was 
reached in the year of Poe’s death. But the public, in so 
far as it was interested in Poe at this time, was mainly 
concerned with his prose writings and with certain regret- 
table lapses in his personal conduct that marked this period 
of his career. 

During the decade immediately following the poet’s 
death there were numberless articles in the American 
press dealing with his life and work, and there were 
articles also in a dozen of the English magazines. These 
differed widely in their appraisal of his work as poet, but 
they contained little whole-hearted commendation. “ All 
his poetry . . . was mere machine work,” wrote Briggs 
in Holden’s Review.” Ripley, in the New York 
Tribune,** declared that the “ peculiar characteristic of 
his poems was an extreme artificiality.” Griswold, while 
praising the construction of his poems, objected that they 
evinced “little genuine feeling” and displayed “an 
absence of all impulse.” ** “ He perpetually reminds us 


” Virginia Poe, xvi, p. 351. 

*1See the Southern Literary Messenger, xtv, pp. 34-38. 

“tv, p. 765 (December, 1849). 

™ January 17, 1850. 

™* Poe’s Works, m1, p. xlviii. * 
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of something we have read before,” observed the writer of 
an extended notice in the Edinburgh Review in discussing 
his poems.*° And Chivers, in 1853, ruthlessly charged 
Poe with having pilfered from his highly absurd jingles 
materials used in T’he Raven and other lyrics.2® Daniel, 
the Richmond editor and diplomat, wrote in the Southern 
Interary Messenger, of March, 1850: “ Among all his 
poems, there are only two or three which are not execrably 
bad.” 77 “ Few of his poems . . . will live with his land 
and language,” declared Savage in the Democratic Review 
for February, 1851.?* Stoddard wrote, in the National 
Magazine of April, 1853: “ Save the ‘ Raven,’ and one or 
two similar poems, the sooner the mass of [his poetry] 
dies the better for his reputation.” °° 

Among the scattering notices commendatory of Poe as 
poet may be mentioned an article in Chambers’s Journal 
(February 23, 1853), in which it is asserted that Poe was 
“unquestionably the most original imaginative writer 
America has produced,” and that “‘ There is not a line in 
all his poetry which suggests the idea of imitation”; a 
notice by Willis in the Home Journal (October 27, 1849), 
in which he declared that The Bells, together with The 


Raven, Ulalume, and The Haunted Palace, afforded “ un- : 


questionably titles to an enduring reputaticn” ; *° a chap- 
ter by Powell in his Living Authors of America (p. 121), 
in which the opinion was expressed that “in a few years ” 
Poe would be “ considered one of America’s best poets ” ; 
and an essay by Leigh Hunt in the North British Review 


* cym, p. 426 (April, 1858). 

* Waverley Magazine, July 30, September 10, and October 1, 1853. 

* xvi, p. 172. 

*xxvil, p. 171. 

"11, p. 199. 

® See the article of T. O. Mabbott in Modern Language Notes, June, 
1920 (xxxv, p. 373). 

3 
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(August, 1852), in which he gave it as his opinion that 
Poe was one of the four “most notable [poets] as yet 
produced by America.” 

But no one can read the contemporary judgments on 
Poe without being convinced that he had not, at the time 
of his death, established himself in the minds of his coun- 
trymen as a poet of extraordinary worth; *! and it is 
equally plain that he had not attained any considerable 
vogue in foreign lands.*? 


"The attitude of Poe’s fellow-craftsmen in America appears 
to have been much the same as that of the reading public at large. 
Both Lowell and Willis, as we have seen, early accepted Poe as a 
poet of exceptional ability. Whittier, in later years, ungrudgingly 
conceded to him the gift of genius (see a letter of September 21, 
1875, published in Gill’s Life of Poe, p. 284). But Emerson was 
unable to see in Poe anything more than a facile rhymester, a 
“jingle man,” and was careful to omit him from his American 
Parnassus (1874). Bryant excluded him, as we have seen, from 
his Selections from the American Poets (1840), and in his Library 
of Poets and Song (1871) admitted only four of his poems (The 
Raven, Annabel Lee, The Bells, and For Annie). Longfellow, while 
recognizing in him a man richly endowed both as poet and as 
prose writer (see the Southern Literary Messenger, xv, p. 696), 
thought of him, apparently, as a romancer first of all rather than 
as a poet (see a letter of his believed to have been addressed to 
Poe, quoted in part in Catalogue No. 27 of Robert H. Dodd, March, 
1918, p. 8). ‘Whitman, like Emerson, was disposed to think of 
Poe as a juggler of words and as overfond of the spectacular 
and the gruesome. Simms wrote to Chivers in 1852: “He was 
a man of curious genius, wild and erratic, but his genius was rather 
curious than valuable—bizarre, rather than great or healthful” 
(Century Magazine, Lxv, p. 552); and George William Curtis wrote 
Mrs. Whitman in 1846: “I should much like to see anything really 
good of [Poe’s]” (Atlantic Monthly, cxtv, p. 372). 

Bryant, after Emerson, among all the American poets, appears to 
have had least admiration for Poe, being blinded, I suspect, by 
his belief that Poe was a bad man. To Miss S. S. Rice, of Balti- 
more, then engaged in an effort to raise funds for a memorial to Poe 
in that city, he wrote on November 6, 1865: “I am very unwilling to 
do anything which may seem disobliging, yet I cannot comply with 
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As a writer of tales Poe fared a good deal better with 
his contemporaries than he did as a poet. The first of 
his tales to be published, so far as we know, were five 
stories submitted in competition for a prize offered by the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier in 1831.1 These were 
published anonymously, in the Courier for 1832, and 
apparently attracted little or no attention, the prize being 
awarded (as an ironical fate would have it) to Delia 
Bacon. He was more successful, however, in his competi- 
tion for a prize offered in 1833 by the Baltimore Saturday 
Visiter, winning this prize and receiving at the same time 
the public commendation of the judges—John Pendleton 
Kennedy being one of their number—who in making their 
official report,? pronounced his tales to be “ eminently dis- 


the request in your note. ... My difficulty arises from the personal 
character of Edgar A. Poe, of which I have in my time heard too 
much to be able to join in paying especial honor to his memory. 
Persons younger than myself who have heard less of the conduct to 
which I refer may take 1 different view of the matter, and, certainly, 
I do not intend to censure them for doing so. I think, however, that 
there should be some decided element of goodness in the character of 
those to whom a public monument directs the attention of the world ” 
(Baltimore Sun, January 17, 1909). 

* But see the article of A. Yarmolinsky in the New York Bookman, 
September, 1916 (xiv, pp. 44f.), in which we learn that transla- 
tions of certain of Poe’s writings appeared in Russian periodicals 
“as early at the late thirties.” For Poe’s contemporary reputation 
in France, see G. D. Morris, Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe, pp. 80 ff., 
and for his vogue in Germany, F. Hippe, Edgar Allan Poes Lyrik in 
Deutschland, pp. 13 ff. 

1 See the Dial for February 17, 1916. 

* Duly published in the Visiter of October 12, 1833 (see the article 
of Professor J. C. French, in Modern Language Notes, May, 1918 
(xxxmI, pp. 260f.)). See, also, the slightly garbled version of this 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, August, 1835 (1, p. 716). 
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tinguished by a wild, vigorous, and poetical imagination, 
a rich style, a fertile invention, and varied and curious 
learning,” and to be “ very creditable to the rising litera- 
ture of our country.” And after his assumption of an 
editorial position with the Southern Interary Messenger 
in 1835, notices of his stories came thick and fast. In 
these notices—which were industriously collected by the 
proprietor of the Messenger, and published in appendixes 
to certain issues of the magazine *—there was liberal 
praise of his early work as a writer of stories. Praise 
was also forthcoming through the medium of person- 
al letters. Kennedy wrote, in introducing Poe to White, 
that the “young fellow” was “highly imaginative ” 
(though “a little given to the terrific”). Paulding 
wrote in 1836: “Mr. Poe [is] decidedly the best of all our 
young writers; I don’t know but I might add all our old 
ones, with one or two exceptions.”°® And Beverley 
Tucker expressed the opinion as early as November, 1835, 
that Poe had “ been already praised as much as was good 
for him.”® Dispraise, such as there was, rested on the 
ground of his extravagance, the excess of the “ unnatural 
and the horrible,” of “ German enchantment and super- 
natural imagery.” 

On the other hand, the publishers of the time, both now 
and later, were chary of bringing out any collection of 
Poe’s tales, H. C. Carey (on behalf of Carey & Lea) 
explaining in a letter to Kennedy of November 26, 1834, 
that the demand for such “ little things ” was slight and 
the “produce” from them “small.”* Nevertheless, the 


* Southern Literary Messenger, 11, pp. 133 ff., 341 ff., 517 ff. 
“Woodberry, Life of Poe, 1, p. 110. 

* Southern Literary Messenger, 1, p. 138. 

* Woodberry, I, p. 152. 

™ Sewanee Review, April, 1917 (xxv, p. 197). 
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Harpers were prevailed upon in 1838 to publish his longer 
story, The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, and the next 
year Carey & Lea brought out a two-volume collection of 
his stories, Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 

Pym was but indifferently received, L. W. Clark, in the 
Knickerbocker for August, 1838,° complaining that the 
style was “ loose and slip-shod ” and that the plot was “ too 
liberally stuffed with ‘ horrid cireumstance of blood and 
battle ’”’; while Burton, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
September, 1838, expressed regret at finding Poe’s name 
“in connection with such a mass of ignorance and effron- 
tery,” and declared contemptuously that “a more impu- 
dent attempt at humbugging the public [had] never been 
exercised.” ® 

But the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, although 
the volumes had at first very small sale (less than 750 
copies being disposed of during the first three years after 
publication) ,’° appear to have been warmly received by the 
New York and Philadelphia papers.’ Among the notices 
that appeared at this time was a highly complimentary 
review, by L. F. Tasistro, in the New York Mirror, which, 
inasmuch as it is one of the soundest contemporary judg- 
ments on Poe, may be quoted at some length. 

“Had Mr. Poe written nothing else but ‘ Morella,’ ‘ William Wil- 


son,’ ‘The House of Usher,’ and the ‘MS. found in a Bottle,’ he 
would deserve a high place among imaginative writers, for there is 


* xm, p. 167. 

*rm, p. 211. See also, for a notice in like vein, the New York 
Mirror, August 11, 1838. 

* See the communication of Henry C. Lea to the New York Nation, 
December 9, 1880 (xxxt, p. 408). 

™ See the sheaf of complimentary notices collected at the back of 
the second volume of certain copies of the Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque; and see also a letter of Poe’s of December 19, 1839 
(Woodberry, 1, p. 238). 
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fine poetic feeling, much brightness of fancy, an excellent taste, a 
ready eye for the picturesque, much quickness of observation, and 
great truth of sentiment and character in all of these works. But 
there is scarcely one of the tales published in the two volumes before 
us, in which we do not find the development of great intellectual 
capacity, with a power for vivid description, an opulence of imagina- 
tion, a fecundity of invention, and a command over the elegances 
of diction which have seldom been displayed, even by writers who 
have acquired the greatest distinction in the republic of letters.” * 


The poet’s heart was made glad, also, about this time 
by two complimentary letters from Washington Irving, 
to whom he had sent copies of some of his stories, Irving 
assuring him that the “ graphic effect” of The Fall of the 
House of Usher was “ powerful,” and that William Wilson 
possessed a “singular and mysterious interest” that was 
“ably sustained throughout.” 1% 

Further impetus was given to the growth of Poe’s fame 
as a romancer by his success in 1843 in winning, with his 
extraordinarily fine tale, The Gold Bug, a prize of a 
hundred dollars offered by the Philadelphia Dollar News- 
paper. Of this tale Poe made the claim a year later that 
over 300,000 copies had been put in circulation."* 

His reputation as a writer of stories was doubtless over- 
shadowed, in a measure, in 1845 by the sensation caused 
by the publication of The Raven. To his friend, F. W. 
Thomas he wrote in May, 1845, with reference to the 
comparative popularity of The Raven and the Gold Bug, 
that “the bird beat the bug... all hollow.”?* He 
succeeded, nevertheless, in finding a publisher, in the 


New York Mirror, xvu, p. 215. 

48 See for citations from these the notices appended to the Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque. Cf. also a complimentary reference by 
Willis in his Letters from Under a Bridge, London, 1840, p. 121. 

4 Woodberry, 11, p. 70. Whether Poe’s statement is to be aecepted 
at face value is questionable. 

18 Woodberry, 1, p. 135. 
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summer of 1845, for a new edition of his tales. And this, 
too, was well received. The volume was reviewed at length 
in the American Whig Review of September, 1845, being 
there pronounced “ one of the most original and peculiar 
ever published in the United States,” +® and was warmly 
praised also in Graham’s Magazine (September, 1845)17 
and by Thomas Dunn English in the Aristidean..** There 
were notices, also, in the foreign press—by Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper in the London Ltterary Gazette of January 
31, 1846; by E. D. Forgues in the Revue des deux Mondes 
of October 15, 1846 1°; and by an anonymous reviewer 
(hardly Christopher North) in Blackwood’s for Novem- 
ber, 1847 ?°—each of which, though guarded in its praise 
of the volume as a whole, freely commended Poe’s power 
of analysis.”* 

Among other contemporary judgments the most impor- 
tant is that of Lowell, who in his article in Graham’s 
declared, with obvious reference to the tales, that Poe 
possessed “a faculty of vigorous yet minute analysis and 
a wonderful fecundity of imagination,” together with a 
“highly finished, graceful and truly classical” style.?? 
Important also is an article on the tale-writers of America 
by Rufus W. Griswold, in the Washington National Intel- 
ligencer of August, 30, 1845, in which Poe was given a 
place in the forefront of American tale-writers, and was 
held to possess “a great deal of imagination and fancy ” 


11, pp. 306-309. 

7 xxviii, p. 143. 

38 October, 1845 (1, pp. 316 ff.). 

* xvI, pp. 341-366. 

* LxiI, pp. 582-587. 

™There was a notice, also, prior to 1848, in the Revue Fran- 
caise (see the Virginia Poe, xvi, p. 145), an item which has appar- 
ently escaped Dr. Morris. 

™ Graham’s Magazine, xxvii, pp. 51, 52. 
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and to be a “ consummate artist.” Griswold also wrote in 
praise of Poe in his Prose Writers of America (1847), 
declaring there his belief that it was as a writer of tales 
that Poe had “ most reputation.” Hawthorne, also, testi- 
fied at this time to his belief in Poe’s genius as a tale- 
writer, assuring him in a letter written in 1846 that he 
“ could never fail to recognize [the] force and originality” 
of his stories.2* On the other hand, the North American 
Review, in noticing Simms’s novels in 1846, incidentally 
refers to the 1845 volume of Poe’s tales as “ belonging to 
the forcible-feeble and the shallow-profound school,” a 
judgment that was copied into the Knickerbocker with 
evident relish on the part of its editor.** 

Most of the notices published after Poe’s death spoke 
in praise of the tales. Henry B. Hirst in the Saturday 
Courier of October 20, 1849, declared that Poe was 
“unrivalled as a tale-writer.” Savage in the Demo- 
cratic Review ventured the prophecy that “as a prose 
writer he [would] go down to posterity with the full 
tide of his reputation.” *° Lewis Gaylord Clark, in spite 
of his inveterate enmity to Poe, admitted that he possessed 
exceptional “ constructive faculty,” “remarkable ingenu- 
ity,” and “vivid imagination.” 2® Others emphasized his 
originality.27 Baudelaire in his famous sketch of 1856 
dwelt on his gifts as artist, and in common with French 
critics of a later period made much of his powers of 


*% Virginia Poe, xvm, p. 233. 

% North American Review, LxIII, p. 359 (October, 1846) ; Knicker- 
bocker, xxv1r, p. 452 (November, 1846). 

* xxviii, p. 171 (February, 1851). 

* Knickerbocker, xxxv, p. 163 (February, 1850). 

See Powell, Living Authors of America, p. 132; G. W. Peck, 
American Whig Review, x1, p. 307 (March, 1850); and Gilfillan, 
A Third Gallery of Portraits, pp. 380 ff. 
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analysis.2® Stoddard in the National Magazine (March, 
1853) spoke of him as a “ profound artist,” and expressed 
the opinion that The Fall of the House of Usher was “ the 
most admirable thing of its kind in the whole range of 
English literature.” *° Powell,®° who conceded to Poe the 
gift of genius,*! expressed the belief that he would, after a 
few years, “ chiefly be remembered for his tales.” ** 


IV 


But it was as critic, as I have said, that Poe was best 
known to his contemporaries. By this I do not mean that 
his book-reviews and other critical papers were felt to ex- 
ceed in importance his poems or his tales: the consensus of 


* Histoires Extraordinaires par Edgar Poe, pp. 28 ff. 

* National Magazine, 01, p. 198. 

* Living Authors of America, p. 134. 

“Lowell also had pronounced Poe a genius in his article in 
Graham’s in 1845 (xxv, p. 52), and this judgment remained unal- 
tered in the revised form of his essay published in the Griswold 
edition of Poe’s works (11, p. xii). Others who spoke of him as: a 
genius were Ripley (the New York Tribune for January 17, 1850), 
Gilfillan (A Third Gallery of Portraits, p. 380), and Daniel 
(Southern Literary Messenger, xv1, p. 172). But it is fairly plain 
that no one of these, except possibly Lowell, employed the word 
“genius ” with the meaning that we commonly attach to it to-day. 
Daniel, in his slashing way, while condemning Poe as a poet, assigns 
him the foremost place among American writers (ibid., p. 178) — 
though he does not make it clear whether he bases this judgment on 
his tales or on his critical and philosophical writings: at one point 
(ibid., p. 181) he asserts that Eureka was his “ greatest work.” 

* Of adverse criticisms that were made at the time, Duyckinck and 
Daniel complained of the lack of reality in the tales and of Poe’s 
“want of sympathy with the human kind”; Peck admitted that 
some of the tales were “ too horrible ”; Stoddard maintained that his 
tales were “by no means healthy.” All who touched on the matter 
complained of Poe’s lack of humor. And from Clark and Griswold 
there went up the old ery of plagiarism, notably in the case of The 
Pit and the Pendulum. 
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intelligent opinion would have given first place in the 
matter of actual worth to his tales. Nevertheless, it is 
clear from the contemporary references to Poe that it was 
as critic and book-reviewer that he was most widely known 
to his generation in America: the mention of his name 
brought to the minds of his fellow Americans of the 
thirties and forties of last century the idea, first of all, of 
book-reviewer and editor, rather than of tale-writer or of 
poet. 

It does not affect the validity of this assertion to add 
that Poe was chiefly known as a fearless and caustic critic, 
rather than as a just and discriminating critic. Indeed, 
we shall find, I think, in the boldness and the occasional 
severity of his critical notices the secret of much of his 
contemporary vogue; for then, as now, it was the contro- 
versial and the spectacular that most readily caught the 
public fancy. And Poe’s criticisms, though far more just 
than his contemporaries could have brought themselves to 
admit, were in no small degree controversial in nature— 
or, at best, calculated to arouse controversy—and were 

. from the beginning more caustic, I imagine, than anything 
that had preceded them in American letters. 

As in the case of his tales, it was during his connection 
with the Southern Literary Messenger (1835-37) that 
he first came into prominence as a critic. Where or when 
he had served his apprenticeship as a book reviewer, we 
shall probably never know. There is no tangible evidence 
that he had published anything in the way of criticism 
before 1835, save the “ Letter to B—” in the Poems of 
1831. But by the end of his first year with the Messenger 
he had won for that magazine a place among the leading 
American critical journals and had brought about an in- 
crease in its list of subscribers but little short of miracu- 
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lous. His tales contributed in good part, no doubt, to 
this result, but it was his book-reviews and his scorching 
editorials that were mainly responsible; and it was these, 
even more than the tales, that attracted the newspaper 
critics of the time.? 

His reputation as critic seems to have undergone some 
arrest in its development during his connection with Bur- 
ton’s Magazine in 1839-1840, owing as he would have had 
us believe, to the “ milk-and-water ” policy of its proprie- 
tor. But he won fresh laurels for himself while editor 
of Graham’s Magazine (1841-42), writing now some of 
the ablest of his critiques and earning for himself the 
almost uniform commendation of the Philadelphia press. 
Graham, in announcing his accession to his editorial staff, 
spoke of him as “a stern, just, and impartial critic ” who 
held “ a pen second to none in the country ” ;? Lowell wrote 
in praise of his critical work as early as 1842; * and Dr. 
J. Evans Snodgrass, a Baltimore editor of ability, declared 
in 1843 that his book-reviews were “ unequalled in this 
country.” 5 

As critic Poe also came prominently before the public 
in 1845 and 1846. During most of 1845 he was either 
assistant editor or editor of the Broadway Journal, and in 
that capacity wrote, weekly, critiques of the more import- 
ant books appearing at that time. In the spring and sum- 


* Broadway Journal, March 22, 1845 (1, p. 183); Virginia Poe, 
xi, p. 85. 

*See the lists of newspaper notices printed in the Messenger in 
1836 (11, pp. 133 ff., 341 ff., 517 ff.), and see also the opening of his 
article on the poems of Drake and Halleck in the Messenger for 
April, 1836 (Virginia Poe, vim, pp. 275 ff.) and his reply to his 
critics in the Messenger of July, 1836 (ibid., vit, pp. 333 ff.). 

* Saturday Evening Post, February 20, 1841. 

“Woodberry, 1, p. 345. 

* Baltimore Saturday Visiter, July 29, 1843. 
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mer of 1846 he published in Godey’s Lady’s Book his 
Literati. Of his reviews in the Broadway Journal some 
were very able; but in a number of his papers published 
there, notably the articles attacking Longfellow, and like- 
wise in the Literati, he stooped to personalities of various 
sorts and displayed a spitcfulness that cost him the esteem 
of some of his staunchest admirers and earned for him the 
disapproval of most of the influential men of the time. 
Indeed, the unhappy reputation that he made by these 
papers he found it impossible to live down during the few 
remaining years allotted to him. 

After 1846 he wrote nothing of importance as critic 
save his Poetic Principle, itself a revision in part of work 
earlier done. 

In the notices of Poe published during his lifetime the 
trait in his criticisms that was most dwelt on was his sever- 
ity. Before the end of the first year on the Messenger he 
had been taken to task by one of the Richmond newspapers 
for his “ regular cutting and slashing ;” ® and he had been 
attacked earlier in the year by the New York Mirror, in 
a satirical squib in which he figured as “ Bulldog, the 
critic.” * , Burton reproached him in 1839 for the sharp- 
ness of his critical notices in the Gentleman's Magazine.® 
Dr. Snodgrass described him in 1842 as “ provokingly 
hypercritical at times ;” ® and in a notice of the Broadway 
Journal in April, 1845, he remarked that it “ would be 
more significant to call this the Broad-axe Journal.” 1° 
George D. Prentice violently attacked the poet in 1843 in 


*See Poe’s letter to the Richmond Compiler of September 2, 1836; 
reprinted in the Virginia Poe, vim, pp. xii-xv. 

7 New York Mirror, April 9, 1836 (xm, pp. 324-325). 

* Woodberry, I, p. 241. 

* Baltimore Saturday Visiter, April 2, 1842. 

” Baltimore Saturday Visiter, April 26, 1845. 
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consequences of his contemptuous references to Carlyle.*! 
And Clark, who had been “ used up ” in the Jnteratt, kept 
up a continual fire at him for a year or more after these 
papers began to appear. In the Knickerbocker of May, 
1846, he speaks of Poe as “ The Literary Snob continually 
obtruding himself upon public notice ; to-day, in the gutter, 
to-morrow in some milliner’s magazine; but in all places, 
and at all times magnificently snobbish and dirty.” '* 
Lowell suggested in his sketch in Graham’s that Poe 
sometimes mistook “ his phial of prussic acid for his ink- 
stand ;” !* and he rebuked him in his Fable for Critics for 
throwing mudballs at Longfellow. The Brook Farm Har- 
binger in 1845 lamented the fact that Poe had taken to a 
sort of “ blackguard warfare.” ** A contributor to the 
Talisman and Odd Fellow’s Magazine in September, 
1846,!° dubbed him “the tomahawk man” and “the 
Comanche of literature”; and the Philadelphia editor, 
Du Solle, remarked in 1847 that “ If Mr. P. had not been 
gifted with considerable gall, he would have been devoured 
long ago by the host of enemies his genius has created.” 1° 
In Holden’s Magazine for January, 1849 (then edited by 
C. F. Briggs), Poe is ridiculed in the fellowing doggerel 
lines: 
With tomahawk upraised for deadly blow, 
Behold our literary Mohawk, Poe! 
Sworn tyrant he o’er all who sin in verse— 
His own the standard, damns he all that’s worse; 


‘And surely not for this shall he be blamed— 
For worse then his deserves that it be damned! 





4 See the Knickerbocker, October, 1843 (xxm, p. 392). 
" Tbid., xxvu, p. 461. 

18 Graham’s Magazine, xxv, pp. 49-50. 

“The Harbinger, December 6, 1845, p. 410. 

* Vol. 1, p. 105. 

Philadelphia Spirit of the Times, January 8, 1847. 
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Who can so well detect the plagiary’s flaw? 

“‘ Set thief to catch thief,” is an ancient saw: 
Who can so scourge a fool to shreds and slivers? 
Promoted slaves oft make the best slave drivers! 
Iambic Poe! of tyro bards the terror— 

Ego is he—the world his pocket-mirror! ” 


The articles published shortly after Poe’s death also 
made much of his defects as critic. The trait now most 
stressed was not his causticity, I think, but his disposition 
to allow his prejudices and personal likes and dislikes to 
color his critical decisions. Among the first to make this 
complaint against him was his early friend, John Neal.*® 
Griswold declared in his Memoir that “his unsupported 
assertions and opinions were so apt to be influenced by 
friendship or enmity, by the desire to please or the fear to 
offend . . . that they should be received in all cases with 
distrust of their fairness,” ?® an opinion which was echoed 
by Clark in the Knickerbocker for October, 1850.2° Even 
Graham admitted that Poe’s “ outery ” against Longfellow 
was prejudiced and unjust.”4_ A contributor to the North 
American Review expressed the opinion that Poe was in- 
tensely prejudiced “ against all literature emanating from 
New England.” 2? Evert A. Duyckinck, in 1850, publicly 
lodged the charge of venality against Poe, declaring that he 
“ was at the very centre of his soul a literary attorney, and 


 Holden’s Magazine, m1, p. 22; from a poem entitled “A Mirror 
for Authors” and dealing, somewhat in the manner of the Fable for 
Critics, with the chief American poets of the time. In two further 
stanzas Poe’s fondness for analysis and his habit of remarketing his 
wares, are held up to ridicule. 

*In a letter to Mrs. Mary Gove-Nichols, November 30, 1846, now 
among the Griswold Papers in the Boston Public Library. 

1° Poe’s Works, I, p. xlix. 

* XxXxvI, p. 372. 

™ Graham’s Magazine, February, 1854 (xLiv, p. 221). 

* Lxxximl, p. 442 (October, 1856). 
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pleaded according to his fee.” ** Mrs, Gove-Nichols, also, 
in her novel, Mary Lyndon, while apologizing for the poet’s 
weaknesses, admitted that he “sometimes sold favorable 
opinions, that were not opinions, but shams ;” ** and Clark, 
in the Knickerbocker, characteried him sneeringly as 
a “jaded hack who runs a broken pace for common 
hire.” 2° Others complained of the over-minuteness of his 
criticisms, and in particular, his fondness for “ verbal 
fault-finding.” *¢ 

Among those who wrote in praise of his work as a critic 
were Lowell, Horace Greeley, and Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. Lowell expressed the opinion in 1845 that Poe was 
“ at once the most discriminating, philosophical, and fear- 
less critic upon imaginative works . . . in America.” 27 
Greeley after hearing his lecture on the American poets, 
in February, 1845, praised him, in the columns of the 
Tribune, dwelling upon his candor and his acuteness, and 
pronouncing him a “ critic of genius and established repu- 
tation.” ** Stoddard declared in 1853 that “No other 
modern, save Tennyson, [was] so versed in the philosophy 
of criticism.” ?® And Willis praised him enthusiastically 
in the Mirror in 1845 and again in the Home Journal at. 
the time of his death.*° 


*% Literary World, September 21, 1850. 

™* Mary Lyndon, p. 340. 

* Knickerbocker, xxvim, p. 368. 

* See, for instance, Griswold in the New York Tribune, October 9, 
1849. 

™" Graham’s Magazine, xxvii, p. 49. 

* New York Tribune, March 1, 1845. 

* National Magazine, 1, pp. 198-199. 

© Weekly Mirror, February 17, 1845; Home Journal, October 20, 
1849.—John M. Daniel, in the Southern Literary Messenger, XVI, p. 
183, while condemning his poems save for The Raven, wrote: “ As a 
critic we prefer what remains of Edgar Poe to anything after 
Hazlitt.” 
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Vv 


It appears, then, that the tradition that Poe was neg- 
lected by his contemporaries is both true and false. That 
no one in his time believed him the genius that he is now 
generally reckoned to be is fairly evident. And it is per- 
fectly plain that he was not esteemed in his life-time at 
his true worth as a poet, although there was one transcend- 
ent year—that of the publication of The Raven (1845 )— 
during which he was widely praised. But it is also plain 
that he early came to be favorably known as editor and 
critic; it is probable, indeed, that his gifts as critic were 
more generally recognized during his life-time thén they 
are to-day. And as a writer of tales, although he was 
slower in gaining the approval of his contemporaries, it 
seems clear that he achieved fairly widespread recog- 
nition before he had reached the age of thirty-five. That 
he did not win a larger following among his contempo- 
raries is traceable to various causes, not the least among 
which was his own personal conduct,—in particular, his 
weakness for drink and his harshness as critic,—which, 
however illogically, many Americans of his time found 
it impossible to ignore when they came to pass judgment 
on his accomplishments as a writer. 


Kits CampsBett, 
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IX.—A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BEOWULF CODEX 


The Old English ms. volume, Cotton Vitellius A XV, 
in which the unique copy of Beowulf is preserved, consists 
of two separate codices which have been bound together 
since the time of Sir Robert Cotton to make the present 
volume. The first, in two main hands of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains four articles: Flowers from St. Augustine’s 
Soliloquies, translated by King Alfred, fol. 4a; Gospel of 
Nicodemus, fol. 60a; Dialogue between Solomon and 
Saturn, fol. 84b; and a fragment of eleven lines concern- 
ing martyrs, fol. 93b. The second codex, likewise in two 
hands, but of considerably earlier date, consists of five 
articles: A fragment of the Life of St. Christopher, im- 
perfect at the beginning, fol. 94a; Wonders of the East, 
fol. 98b; Letter of Alexander the Great to Aristotle, fol. 
107a; Beowulf, fol. 132a; and Judith, a fragment, fols. 
202a-209b. 

The first three tracts of this second codex, those which 
immediately precede the Beowulf epic, are clearly the 
work of a single scribe. Furthermore, and what is of 
greater interest, the script in which they are written is 
none other than the well-known first-hand of Beowulf. It 
has for some time been recognized that Judith and the 
second portion of Beowulf are written in the same hand, 
but until quite recently no notice has been taken of the 
fact that the first 1939 lines of Beowulf and the three 
articles immediately preceding the epic in the Cottonian 
codex are unquestionably the work of a single scribe. 
Prof. Sedgefield is the first to note’ the identity of the 


* Beowulf, 2nd ed., Manchester, 1913, p. xiv. 
4 167 
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hand of Alexander's Letter and the first hand of Beowulf. 
Mr. Kenneth Sisam is the first to point out? that this 
identity extends also to the hand of both the St. Christo- 
pher fragment and the Wonders of the East, and that 
certain conclusions depend upon this fact. 

This discovery of the identity of the scripts necessitates 
an important correction in certain accepted theories re- 
garding the two Beowulf scribes. It is commonly held 
with ten Brink that “ der zweite Schreiber des Beéwulfs 
hat sich treuer an seine Vorlage gehalten als der erste,” 
this conclusion being principally deduced from a compari- 
son of the use of io and eo in the two parts of Beowulf and 
in Judith, which, it will be remembered, was written by 
the second Beowulf scribe. Too much reliance, however, 
must not be placed on such argument as ten Brink in this 
ease adduces. A caution which Skeat once recommended 
in a similar type of criticism seems applicable here. The 
scribe of the Lindisfarne St. John begins, oddly enough, 
at chap. xx, verse 23, to write gi in place of the prefix ge 
which previously he had been consistently using—a 
phenomenon which in large measure parallels the inter- 
change of io and eo in Beowulf. Of this Skeat remarks: ® 
“it is a peculiarly interesting point, as shewing that 
changes of spelling took place in the practice of the same 
scribe at different times of his life,* a hypothesis which 
opens out somewhat startling views, and shews the danger, 
and even the absurdity, of carrying out criticism, as 
obtained from internal evidence, in too rigid and narrow 
a manner.” After this example of the Lindisfarne scribe, 


® Mod. Lang. Review, x1, 335. 

*Gospel of St. John, p. x. 

* This implies, of course, no interruption in the scribe’s work; but 
simply, as Skeat points out, that his orthography was in a transi- 
tional state. 
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who shall say that the second Beowulf scribe’s confusion 
of to and eo is due rather to his faulty transcription of 
the zo in his original, as ten Brink would have us believe, 
than to an uncertainty in his own mind of the correct 
mode of spelling? Of course, ten Brink’s assumption is 
well within the reaim of scribal possibility: the rarity of 
the zo-spellings in the first part of Beowulf and the com- 
parative frequency of such spellings in the second portion, 
is, indeed, indicative of some dissimilarity between the two 
scribes. Ten Brink, basing his view upon the absence of 
to-spellings from the 350 lines of the Judith fragment, 
comes to the conclusion that this dissimilarity is one simply 
of scribal accuracy, the second scribe being a more accu- 
rate, or, perhaps it were better to say, a less inaccurate, 
transcriber than the first. To maintain this contention, 
however, ten Brink is compelled to assume an earlier text 
with uniform io-spellings which served as the original of 
the extant copy of Beowulf. The more natural explana- 
tion of the io-spellings as an crthographiec peculiarity of 
the second Beowulf scribe, is discarded by ten Brink in 
favor of his ingenious assumption of an io-original. And 
this, solely because Judith, with eo-svellings only, and 
part of Beowulf, with both eo- and io-spellings, were 
written by one and the same scribe. 

Turning from the discussion of the relative accuracy of 
the two Beowulf scribes in the light of such a detail of 
internal evidence as ten Brink has pointed out, let us 
consider this relative scribal accuracy in the light of the 
evidence for the first time here presented. We have now 
for comparative purposes not only the Judith fragment 
but also— and in this we are more fortunate than ten 
Brink — the three texts immediately preceding Beowulf. 
A comparison of these three texts one with another and 
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each with the first 1939 lines of Beowulf, makes it clear, 
contrary to ten Brink’s opinion, that the care and accuracy 
of the scribe is of a high order of merit. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to deal elabo- 
rately with the Beowulf problems that arise in connection 
with these three texts. Such a study would be a disserta- 
tion in itself, and must be reserved for another time and 
place. But the imputation of inaccuracy to our scribe can 
not, in face of his textual evidence, go unchallenged. 
Attention may be called, for example, to his consistent 
spelling mit ty or myt ty in one of his transcriptions (the 
Christophorus fragment), while in another (Alexander’s 
Letter) he is equally consistent in his use of the form 
mid Py. Or, again, it may be observed that in one place 
he writes the various forms of the verb cuman preferably 
with the interpolated w, as in cwom, fol. 112b, 1. 8; while 
elsewhere, as in com, fol. 96, 1. 5, he omits the w. These, 
and other similar details which will come to the notice of 
the reader of the texts, are the result of no capricious use 
now and then of various forms of the same word. The 
confinement of one form to one place, and its variant to 
another, is scarcely favorable to ten Brink’s theory. 
Details such as these, however, need hardly be discussed 
when the character of each text as a whole is taken into 
eonsideration. It seems highly improbable that the pre- 
servation of the plain West-Saxon of the Christophorus 
fragment and of the less simple language of Alexander’s 
Letter with its Kentish and Anglian elements, could be 
the result of scribal carelessness. If anything, such dif- 
ferences between the texts indicate a commendable accu- 
racy of transcription. Is it scribal faultiness, it may well 
be asked, which in the same hand produces two tracts each 
of which seems to independent critics to have different 
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linguistic color? Braun, for example, locates Alexander's 
Letter on the Kentish border and rejects the possibility of 
an Anglian original.» Knappe, on the other hand, con- 
siders the immediately preceding piece, the Wonders of 
the East, as a West-Saxon reproduction of an Anglian 
version.® 

Scribal inaccuracy might have been expected so to oblit- 
erate the distinctive features of the two pieces as to make 
such divergent opinions as those just quoted impossible. 
A scribe who preserves intact the linguistic peculiarities 
of three texts can scarcely be expected to substitute his 
own dialectal forms for the spellings before him in a fourth 
text. Still less probable will this appear when the re- 
sultant theory is as complicated as the one proposed by 
ten Brink. Scribe number two, he claims, was more accu- 
rate than his predecessor. The second half of Beowulf is 
therefore a truer copy than the first. The to-spellings of 
the second portion represent, accordingly, io-spellings in 
the original. The use of the diphthong to, however, is no 
criterion of dialect in itself. But the citation of a dozen 
Kentish forms from the text points to the io as a Kentish 
diphthong. “ Erwiagt man, dass die angefiihrten Formen 
—mit einer einzigen unerheblichen Ausnahme—sich alle 
nur in dem zweiten Teil des Beéwulfs finden, wo auch die 
zahlreichen i6 statt e6 vorkommen, so wird man der 
Annahme, dass die Cottonhandschrift auf ein kentisches 
Manuskript zuriickgehe, eine gewisse Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nicht absprechen kénnen.”* But it is probable, ten Brink 
hastens to add, “‘ Dass das kentische Manuskript nicht die 
unmittelbare Vorlage der Cottonhandschrift bildete, son- 


* Lautlehre d. as. Version d. “ Ep. Alea,” p. 5. 

* Die Wunder des Ostens, p. 41. 

"Beowulf: Quel. u. Forsch., txt, 240. Cf. P. G. Thomas, Mod. 
Lang. Review, 1, 207. 
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dern dass letztere zunichst auf einer ilteren westsach- 
sischen Handschrift beruhte.” ® And finally, the follow- 
ing paragraph begins with the sentence: “Die Urhand- 
schrift unseres Beéwulfs war aber jedesfalls wohl eine 
mercische.” Mercian, West-Saxon, Kentish, three dialects 
in all, are thus summoned to the aid of ten Brink’s theory. 
Significant indeed is the concluding statement: “ Man 
mége von den in diesem Kapitel angestellten Untersuch- 
ungen halten was man wolle ”—a sentence which the pre- 
sumptuous critic of a ten Brink eagerly seizes upon and 
cites, rather for self-justification than for unbecoming 
ridicule. 

Now, to the theory of ten Brink, as outlined above, two 
objections may be raised. In the first place, it is based 
upon too weak a foundation, the evidence of the Judith 
fragment being insignificant in comparison with the evi- 
dence of the three prose tracts; and, in the second place, 
it rejects a simple, common-sense explanation only to ac- 
cept a complex solution which is by no means entirely 
satisfactory. Additional objections, moreover, which on 
no account may be dismissed as negligible, are offered by 
the scribal usages in the text of Beowulf itself. These, in 
part at least, will presently be analysed. 

Before proceeding to this analysis, however, it seems 
advisable somewhat to elaborate our objection to ten 
Brink’s use of the Judith fragment in his estimation of the 
Beowulf scribes. In the first place, the total absence of 
to-spellings from the 350 lines of Judith is not necessarily 
indicative, as ten Brink claims, of careful scribal tran- 
scription. In fact, it is not at all unreasonable in such an 
instance as this to assume an elimination of all original 
to-spellings, if any there were, by a scribe to whom the 


*1b., p. 241. 
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eo-forms were the norm. This, indeed, is precisely the 
assumption made by ten Brink to account for the relatively 
rare occurrence of io-forms in the first portion of Beowulf. 
At all events, it is no more reasonable to come to one of 
these two conclusions, merely from the absence of a par- 
ticular spelling, than to another. Taken together with the 
scribal peculiarities of the second part of Beowulf, it may 
however be urged, ten Brink’s interpretation of the Judith 
spellings is quite acceptable. Indeed, were there no 
further textual eomparison possible, his theory might have 
remained unchallenged. It so happens, however, that pre- 
cisely those conditions which ten Brink advances in sup- 
port of the accuracy of the second Beowulf scribe, are 
duplicated in the work of scribe number one. The Chris- 
tophorus fragment, copied, it will be remembered, by him 
who transcribed the first 1939 lines of Beowulf, is, like 
Judith, characterized by the total absence of to-forms. 
Obviously, then, any argument in favor of the accuracy 
of the second scribe which ten Brink develops from the 
consistent use of eo-spellings in Judith, may with equal 
propriety be derived from the evidence of the Christo- 
phorus fragment in support of the accuracy of the first 
scribe. Such being the case, it is difficult to see how ten 
Brink’s deduction can longer be accepted. The Judith 
evidence alone is certainly insufficient to establish the 
relative accuracy of the two scribes. 

In a discussion elsewhere to appear of the varying dia- 
lectal characteristics of our three texts,® still further indi- 
cation of the comparative reliability of the two scribes will 
be arrived at by analysis of materials unused by ten Brink. 
If, however, our evidence be now limited to such as ten 
Brink himself might have used—such, that is, which the 


* Now in preparation for the E. E. T. S. 
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text of Beowulf itself provides—the conclusions will again 
be favorable to the contention herein sustained. The usage 
of the two Beowulf scribes in regard to the to-spellings, 
presented below for the sake of clearness in tabular form, 
was apparently unworthy of detailed analysis in ten 
Brink’s opinion. Denoting by A, as is customary, that 
part of Beowulf which is preserved in the handwriting of 
the first scribe (ll. 1-1939), and by B the remainder of the 
text, we find the number of times by actual count that an 
eo- or an 1o-spelling occurs in either division is as follows: 


&o éo Total eo io io Total io 
A 479 329 808 5 6 ll 
B 247 249 496 88 27 115 


Three of these totals differ from those given by P. G. 
Thomas,’° but, owing to his failure to indicate on what 
text he based his count, the discrepancies can not be here 
accounted for. Inasmuch as the present examimation is 
concerned solely with the usages of the scribes themselves, 
as shown by their own handwriting, our count is made 
from the Autotypes of Zupitza, and designedly avoids the 
emendations of various editors. 

From this table several conclusions may be drawn. The 
most apparent fact is the well-known infrequency of the 
to-forms in A, and their relatively extensive use in B. Of 
this there can be, of course, not the slightest doubt; nor 
does this in any material degree affect the bearing of the 
figures on our argument. What we would demonstrate is 
not that A and B show no characteristic differences, but 


*” Mod. Lang. Review, 1, 203: “... up to the point where the 
first hand ceases to appear . . . there are but 11 examples of fo as 
against 786 of éo. From this point to the end ... there are 117 
examples of io as against 482 of é0. The total number of 0 forms 
in Béowulf is thus 1268, of io 128.” Prof. Klaeber tells me his count 
tallies with that in the above table. 
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that these differences, in view of the figures given, cannot 
be used in support of ten Brink’s contention. The eleven 
instances of zo-forms in A are the following: *! scionon, 
303; hio, 455, 623; gewiofu, 697; wundorsiona, 995; 
frioPuw@re, 1096; hiora, 1166; giogod, 1190; togope, 
1674; niowan, 1789; hio, 1929. In an attempt to mini- 
mize the importance of these eleven words, ten Brink 
dismisses 1 the io-spelling of giogod as “ diakritisches 
Zeichen nach einem Palatal und vor 0;” and maintains 
that friobuwére “ beweisst natiirlich nichts, da hier ¢ und 
nicht e zu Grunde liegt.” ** Inasmuch, however, as the 
spelling geogoP occurs six times in A and once (2512) in 
B; and as various forms of freofu are written with eo 
three times in A (188, 522, 1707) and twice (1942, 2959) 
in B; it is apparent that for our present purpose the words 
must be taken precisely as they come, with the scribes 
alone responsible for their spellings. Eleven, then, is the 
number of times the first scribe must be held accountable 
for to-forms, whether he copied them accurately from his 
original, whether lapsing occasionally into his accustomed 
manner he carelessly inserted them, or whether his ortho- 
graphy is due to a combination of these two possibilities. 
To no one cause can definitely be attributed either these 
eleven to-forms in A or the hundred-and-fifteen in B. It 
is only by corroborative evidence that a prejudice can be 
established in favor of one cause or another. If, as ten 
Brink would have us believe, the scribe of B can be shown 


™ Line references, throughout this discussion, are given as in Cook’s 
Concordance to Beowulf. 

* Beowulf, Untersuchungen, p. 238, note 1. 

4* Sievers, likewise, (Zschr. f. Deutsche Phil., xx1, 358) refers 
gewiofu,— bei dem ersten Schreiber, der io nur als u-umlaut von 4, 
nicht auch von e kennt ”,—to gewif. Here, however, as shown by the 
presence of geogop and freopu, the question is one, not of phonology, 
but simply of scribal usage. 
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on other grounds to be more reliable than his predecessor, 
then the presumption that the to-forms are not “vom 
zweiten Schreiber in den Text eingefiihrt” may reason- 
ably be made. 

Such proof, however, is not forthcoming. The evidence, 
indeed, seems all to point the other way. The proportion 
of eo-forms, for instance, in both A and B is against ten 
Brink’s contention. In A, there are 1939 lines, containing 
808 eo-forms,—something less than 42 per cent. The 
proportion of eo-forms in the 1243 lines of B is practically 
the same,—a little over 39 per cent. This being the case, 
does it not seem less sound to credit B with fidelity to an 
original in which to-forms were the norm than to attribute 
the io-spellings, in large part at least, to the scribe’s own 
orthographic idiosyncrasy? That this characteristic should 
disappear in Judith, is no insuperable difficulty. The 
absence of to-forms from this fragment may, as already 
pointed out, indicate either extremely careless reduction 
of all spellings to the scribal norm, or, on the other hand, 
it may be due to exactitude of transcription of an unusual 
order. The latter may quite possibly be the case. In 
Beowulf, it might be suggested, the second scribe was 
merely fiaishing up ancther man’s work, and may well 
have been careless about it; while in Judith, a poem to be 
entirely transcribed by him, he may equally well have 
determined to proceed with all the care that good crafts- 
manship demands.'* 


“In Mod. Lang. Notes, v, 44, Davidson tries to establish the in- 
accuracy of the scribe in both Beowulf B and Judith. His argument 
in opposition to ten Brink, based, as it is, on the scribe’s use of p 
and 8, is by no means so cogent as the analysis of the eo- and io- 
forms, but is given here as of supplementary value. The second 
scribe, he claims, is inaccurate not only in his insertion of io-forms 
into Beowulf B, but also in his reduction of nearly every ) to 8. The 
word sippan, for instance, variously spelt in A, occurs 18 times in 
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Less speculative deductions than this, however, may be 
made from the internal evidence of the last 1243 lines of 
Beowulf. If, with ten Brink, we choose not to question 
the accuracy of the second scribe, and if, likewise with him, 
we postulate an original manuscript characterized by 
io-spellings, how then are we to account for the numerous 
instances in B where eo- and io-forms of the same word 
occur side by side, with the former spellings not only 
often predominant but in some cases used exclusively ? 
Assuredly it is not to seribal accuracy that so uncertain a 
usage may be attributed. The transcriber who writes 
three to- and fifteen eo-spellings of the common word 
beorh, in copying a manuscript in which the to-form was 
used, has little claim to be recognized as accurate. Through- 
out his text, as the following table will show, our scribe is 
guilty of just such uncertainties of spelling as are seen in 
the case of beorh. For purposes of condensation, com- 


B, where it is invariably written sydSan. Furthermore, says David- 
son, “An examination of Cook’s edition of ‘ Judith, ... fails to 
reveal a single b and but one medial—opre 109—in the 350 lines.” 
“That this evident levelling of ) and 8 to 8 in B is the work of the 
scribe and not due to origjnal differences in the text is . . . reason- 
ably certain. ... Indeed, the use of medial and final p in B is:so 
infrequent and of such a nature that it impresses one as an oversight 
in the copying of a manuscript in which ) was present.” 

In Quellen und Forschungen, Lxx1, 103, this usage of 8 is noted by 
T. G. Foster, who unhesitatingly accepts ven Brink’s theory; but the 
accuracy of the second scribe is rendered questionable by the “ re- 
markable” “ mixture of forms” which Foster himself cites from 
Judith. 

Before ten Brink had advanced his theory, Hornburg had said of 
the second scribe (Archiv f. n. Sprachen, LXx, 384): “ Eigentiim- 
lich ist demselben die ziemlich konsequente Setzung des io fiir eo und 
i6 ftir e6; eigentiimlich ist ihm ferner die Form telge fiir talige v. 
2068, madelade [MS. mapelade] v. 2426, morna v. 2451, siex v. 2905, 
u. s. w. Wir sehen aus diesen Bemerkungen dass sich der zweite 
Abschreiber mit einer gewissen Selbstiindigkeit bewegt. Daraus folgt, 
dass er Verfasser etlicher Abschnitte im Gedichte sein kann.” 


~~ 
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pounds are indicated in our table by a dash either before 
or after the part of the word under consideration; and, 
where the citations would be too numerous, only the num- 
ber of occurrences is recorded. 


eo-forms in B Line Total io-forms in B Line Total 
beorg(e) (es) 3164 15 biorges 3066 3 
2529 biorgas 2272 
2546 
2559 
2842 
3143 
2304 
Py 2322 
with 2524 
ewes 2580 
Bc: 2755 
y it, beorh 2241 biorh 2807 
<a 2299 
wet 3097 
ae | -beorh 2213 
it Béowulf(e) (es) 2510 3 —Biowulf(e) (es) 14 
ee 
cael 2207 
i 1971 
ea Begbéowes 5 _Ecghio(w)es 2 
£ Eofores 2486 1 Tofore 29922 
“? 2997 
cS eom 2527 1 
4 4 eorl 16 x 23 
bx eorl- 7x 
a eorp- 20 x 20 
o &éow (ic) (ete) 7x 7 
as féond- 4x 4 fionda 2671 1 
pee, féores (um) 2x 22 
<2: feorh- 19 x 
ye -féore 2664 
fréond- 2393 3 
2377 
wor 2069 
rT freopu- 1942 2 friopu- 2282 1 
2959 
-béodan 3110 1 biodan 2898 1 
-éode (on) 8x 8 -Iode 2200 1 
-héold 16 x 16 hiold 1954 1 
geogop 2512 2 giogu®e 2113 2 
geogop- 2664 giogode 2426 
géomor 2100 8 giomor 3150 4 
2419 
2632 











géomor- 
-géomor 


geond 
geond- 


géong 
geong 
heoro- 
-déor 


léod- 

léof- 
-léofe 

menigeo 

néos(i)an 


Ongenbéo (w) (es) 
séoc 


Swéona 


Swéo- 
péod (etc) 
-béode 


péoden (etc) 
beorn (etc) 


béore 
déop 
déore 


THE 


3x 
2239 
2950 
3x 
2017 
3087 
2019 
2756 
3125 


10 x 


2720 


2107 
2183 
3169 
36 x 
16 x 
2863 
2143 
2074 


3x 
2254 
2740 
2904 
2472 
2958 
3001 
2922 

7x 


2922 
17 x 
2121 
2148 
2220 
2260 
2433 
2041 
2549 
2236 
2254 
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10 


36 
17 


wo 


giomor- 
-giomor 


giond- 


giong 


giong 
hio 

hiora 
hioro- 


dior 
-dior 


nios (i).an 


niosap 
Ongenpio (w) es 
-siocne 

-siocum 


Swio- 


piod 
piod- 


Ppioden 


biorn 
biorna 


bior- 
diope 
diore 


2267 
2408 
2894 


2771 


2214 


2715 
2446 


8 x 
2599 


2358 
2539 
2781 
2090 
3111 


2366 
2388 
2671 
3045 
2486 


5 x 


2787 
2754 


2383 
2495 


2219 
2579 


3x 


2559 
2404 


2635 
3069 
1949 
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-dréorigne 2720 1 -driore 2693 1 

-sweord- 19 x 19 

geofum 1958 2 giofan (inf.) 2972 1 
-geofa 2900 

860 3x 3 sio 16 x 16 

bréo 2298 1 prio 2174 1 


The capricious usage shown by our table is by no means 
confined to a variation between eo- and io-forms. The 
scribe’s aceuracy is such, for example, that after writing 
mergen twice (2103, 2124) he can vary his forms at will 
as follows: morna, 2450; morgne, 2484; morgenlongne, 
2894; mergenne, 2939; morgenceald, 3022. Similarly, to 
give but one more out of many possible examples, and to 
cite a word certainly familiar to any scribe, meaht(e) (on), 
occurring fifteen times in B, is six times spelt mthte(on). 
Few instances indeed can be noted in B where scribal 
accuracy is manifested by a consistent use of one spelling. 
Of to-forms occurring exclusively and more than once in 
B, only the words hio (8 times), bio(P) (2063, 2747), 
and Hior(o)te (1990, 2099) may be found.?® 

In exoneration of the scribe whose accuracy is here 
called in question, it may perhaps be urged that the cita- 
tions just given are at widely separated intervals in the 
text, and that no scribe, however careful, can in such 
instances be expected to spell with a modern uniformity. 
Such an expectation, admittedfy, could be evidence only 
of unfamiliarity with manuscripts and their orthographic 
irregularities. It is, however, not at all unreasonable to 
expect that a scribe who, as in the present instance, is 
credited with faithful transcription of an original char- 
acterized by io-forms, should give greater evidence of 
accuracy than can be deduced from the above table. At 


% Consistent use of io-spellings is indicative of accuracy only when 
the scribe’s original is assumed, as by ten Brink, to be one in which 
io-forms predomipate. 
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the very least, it would seem fair to demand, so careful a 
scribe as ten Brink presents for our consideration should 
be consistent in his usage within the individual lines. If, 
in copying a text with io-spellings, he carefully preserve 
one correct form, certainly his reliability is not established 
by his failure in the selfsame line of verse to preserve 
another similarly correct form. Verse 2258, for in- 
stance,—geswylce seo herepad sio xt hilde gebad,—is but 
one out of thirty examples in B 7° of both zo- and eo-forms 
within a single line. Furthermore, the instances where 
to- and eo-forms occur so closely as in two consecutive lines 
of B, is no less than forty-seven—a singularly large num- 
ber for a scribe whose preservation of original io-spellings 
is alleged as his chief characteristic. 

If yet further evidence be required, the capricious in- 
terchange of io and eo in the spelling of proper nouns in 
B may be cited. The first occurrence of the hero’s name 
in the handwriting of the second scribe is at line 1971, 
where it is spelled Beowulfes. A few lines further on, 
on the verso of the same folio, the spelling Biowulf occurs 
twice, lines 1987 and 1999. These are followed, line 
2194, by another io-form, Biowulfes; and this, at so short 
an interval as thirteen lines, by the eo-form, Beowulfe 
(2207). The four subsequént spellings of the name (Il. 
2324, 2359, 2381, 2425) are all written with to; then, at 
line 2510, comes the other form, Beowulf, after which the 
to-spelling is used, seven times, to the end. The same 
uncertainty as to form is shown by the scribe in his 
spelling of other proper nouns. The following three ex- 
amples, given in the order of their appearance in the text, 
sufficiently illustrate this. 


* Cf. ll. 1946, 1987, 2018, 2127, 2174, 2219, 2336, 2367, 2408, 
2425, 2486, 2559, 2599, 2663, 2681, 2693, 2710, 2842, 2883, 2892, 
2913, 2931, 2951, 2961, 2972, 2999, 3142, 3150, 3169. 
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1999 Ecgtioes 1968 Ongenpeoes 2383 Swiorice 
2177 Ecgdeowes 2387 Ongen®dioes 2472 Sweona 
2367 EcgSeowes 2475 Ongendeowes 2495 Swiorice 
2398 Ecgdiowes 2486 Ongenbeow 2922 Sweopeode 
2425 Ecgteowes 2924 Ongentdio 2958 Sweona 
2587 Ecgdeowes 2951 Ongenbio 3001 Sweona 

2961 Ongendiow 

2986 Ongendio 


Thus, from the evidence of the text itself, it is seen that 
a careful transcription of an original manuscript char- 
acterized by to-spellings can hardly be attributed to the 
second Beowulf scribe. If, indeed, such an original lay 
before him, the scribe’s text is inaccurately copied. If, 
however, as we are inclined to believe, the prototype of 
our Beowulf text was not one in which io-spellings were 
predominant, then to the second scribe’s orthographic pre- 
judices must the io-forms in B be referred. 

In one point, however, ten Brink’s position is undeni- 
ably correct, and that point is that Cotton, Vitellius A XV, 
is not the original Beowulf text, but a transcription of an 
earlier copy. This is shown, if by nothing else, by the 
dissimilarity of the four pieces in the hand of the first 
Beowulf scribe. Obviously, when two texts such as the 
St. Christopher fragment and Alexander’s Letter are 
markedly different in linguistic features, and are written 
by a single scribe, that scribe is not composing but simply 
copying. And the improbability of the scribe’s having 
copied out three pieces and then having proceeded to write 
an epic of his own, is so great as to be unworthy of serious 
consideration. That there existed an earlier copy of 
Beowulf than that in the Cotton manuscript, may, there- 
fore, be unhesitatingly accepted. 

That this copy, however, was one in which 7o-spellings 
were consistently used, has yet to be demonstrated. In 
fact, according to Méller,’* ten Brink’s position in regard 


" Englische Studien, x11, 314, Cf. T, G. Foster, Quellen und For- 
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to this point is entirely wrong. From an analysis of the 
use of o and a before nasals, supplemented by other lin- 
guistic considerations, Moller arrives at the conclusion 
that lines 1945-3183 of Beowulf are quite independent in 
origin from the preceding verses. This conclusion, owing 
to the type of data on which it is founded, can not be 
accepted and made use of without a certain degree of 
caution; nor can that particular point of the epic where, 
according to Mdller, a junction of parts has apparently 
béen effected, be definitely located at a specifie verse. 
Méller’s criticism of ten Brink, sicklied o’er, as it is, with 
a determined but unconvincing attempt to establish the 
originally strophic form of the Beowulf epic, is valuable, 
not so much for its advocacy of the Strophentheorie, as 
for the support it gives to ten Brink’s hypothesis that 
Beowulf is a Gesammtredaction made from two distinct 
versions of the Beowulf story. Accepting this part of the 
theory, Méller challenges ten Brink’s conclusions, and 
pronounces the assumption of a Kentish redaction of 
Beowulf to be as unnecessary as failure to attribute the 
io-forms to the second scribe is unreasonable. The arbi- 
trariness with which division of the epic is necessarily 
made in an investigation of this kind, together with the 
limitations inherent in the method, lessen to some extent 
the significance of the conclusions. The results of Méller’s 
analysis are none the less of value; and, if taken for what 
they are worth, are of no little interest in the controversy 
as to the relative reliability of the scribes of Beowulf. 
The lines 1945-3183, set apart by Moller as of independent 
origin, are, it will be observed, curiously coincident with 
the transcription made by the second scribe. Five lines 


schungen, LXXI, 51 ff. Foster’s dismissal of Méller’s conclusion on 
the ground of “ unsettled orthography ” is an unwarrantable evasion 
of the argument. 

5 
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only from the preceding portion of the poem are in his 
hand. The practical identity, fortuitous no doubt, of 
Beowulf B and Moller’s final independent section, has its 
own significance,—particularly when considered in con- 
junction with his theory as to the component parts of the 
epic. When these were put together, Mdller’s evidence 
would seem to show, to form the Gesammtredaction,—the 
basis, apparently, of the surviving text,—the character- 
istics of the originally independent parts were largely 
preserved. Thus, from line 1943 to the end, certain pecu- 
liarities, such as the frequently occurring io-diphthong, 
mark the text. From this fact, however, if Mdéller’s con- 
clusions have any weight, it is impossible to establish 
anything at all concerning the preceding lines of the poem. 
Neither the character of the original text of lines 1-1944 





3 nor the nature of the first Beowulf scribe’s transcription 
i can be judged in the light of data found in the second 
wn] portion. Ten Brink’s assumption, accordingly, of an 
» ¢o-original unfaithfully copied by the first scribe, is, for 
wa this further reason, seen to be untenable. For the second 
ad scribe, and for him only, an io-original might with some 
“tif justification be predicated. M@ller’s deductions, however, 
“tee eliminate any resultant estimation of the characteristics 

= of scribe number one. 
Sor Furthermore, that the original of our sole remaining 
= copy of Beowulf was, as ten Brink claims, but one of 
ont several earlier copies in various dialects, seems again, in 
the light of Méller’s examination, a needless hypothesis.'* 





Méller, dating both the Gesammtredaction and the two 
versions from which it was made, in the tenth century, 
practically eliminates the possibility that still other later 


* This statement, of course, is not intended to rule out an Anglian 
copy. 
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copies served as originals from which the two Beowulf 
scribes made their transcription. Ten Brink’s assumption 
of more than one such original was, moreover, necessitated 
by his faith in the accuracy of the second scribe. From 
the evidence already presented, that to the scribe himself 
rather than to a hypothetical original must be attributed 
those characteristics of Beowwlf B which led ten Brink 
into his complicated theory, it is clear that postulation of 
a Kentish Beowulf-version is no longer satisfactory. This, 
from the preceding argument; this, too, from Méller’s 
investigation. The two conclusions corroborate each other. 
Between the Gesammtredaction, then, and the version in 
MS. Cotton Vitellius A XV, there is no ground to assume 
any intermediate copies. 

Summing up the evidence of the preceding pages, we 
can come to but one conclusion. The scribe of A gives 
conclusive textual proof of his accuracy. The second 
scribe, on more than one ground, gives equally certain 
proof of his unreliability. The evidence of scribal accu- 
racy drawn from Judith is counteracted by the opposing 
evidence of the Christophorus fragment. In the place of 
an hypothesis so complex as to compel immediate skepti- 
cism, can be substituted a simple, straight-forward, com- 
mon-sense explanation. In view of all these points, that 
judgment which ten Brink passed upon the first 1939 
lines of Beowulf must necessarily be abandoned; and, of 
the two portions of the ancient epic, that part which is 
written in the hand of the initial scribe must indeed be 
considered the more faithful reproduction of the original 
copy. 

Srantey I. Ryprys. 





X.—CHAUCER’S TALE OF IRELAND 


There seem many strong reasons for deeming the un- 
happy love-story in Chaucer’s Anelida and Arcite the in- 
vention of the poet’s own day and hour. Unlike its 
seventy-line prelude of Theseus and Ipolita and desolate 
Thebes, which as everybody knows, is a blending of Statius 
and Boccaccio—anticipating the riper treatment of the 
same theme in the beginning of The Knight’s Tale—the 
story owes nothing to any known source. Indeed Chaucer 
implicitly disclaims any originals of his narrative, even 
when explicitly professing them, for, “when speaking of 
his finding an old story in Latin, he is actually translat- 
ing from an Italian poem which treats of a story not found 
in Latin,” ? and his solemn appeal to the misty authority 
of that nominis wmbra, “Corinne,” of whom more anon, 
seems devised to blur the credulous reader’s vision. More- 
over, he runs directly counter to a dominant motive of the 
Teseide, the unswerving loyalty of that paragon among 
lovers, the Theban Arcite, by making him, in this little 
poem, the weakest of philanderers. For that violent re- 
versal of character? there must have been indeed some 
strong provocation from without, but certainly not from 
any books that we know. The precedent, too, of The Com- 
plaint of Mars suggests strongly some contemporary court- 
scandal, cloaked in the protecting garb of the antique. 
Our poem rises far above the conventional “ complaint ” 
in its let#mottf—a distinctive situation, concrete and per- 


1Skeat, Complete Works of Chaucer, 1, 530. 

*Lydgate doubtless felt deeply the embarrassment of the double 
identity of this Chaucerian figure, when, in his Complaint of the 
Black Knight, 368, 379, he cites Arcite both among true knights and 
false. 
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sonal, unfolded with an abiding sense of reality and in the 
glow of a righteous indignation. 

Others have felt strongly the force of arguments so im- 
mediately obvious. To Root * “it is not impossible that 
Chaucer may have intended to celebrate some love story 
of the English court, and that, being busy with the Teseide, 
he chose to shadow forth his real personages under names 
borrowed from the court of Theseus, inventing the name 
‘Corinne’ to increase the obscurity of his allegory.” To 
Bilderbeck,* “ the peculiar way in which the story is dove- 
tailed into the Theseus legend, Chaucer’s mystification as 
to a Latin original, from which he professes to have de- 
rived his story, and the tone of sarcasm which seems to 
characterize certain passages in the poem afford ground for 
the suspicion that the work may have had some references 
to recent incidents in real life.” So far, so good! But 
when Bilderbeck finds the poem’s motive in the notorious 
infidelity of Robert de Vere to his wife, Philippa de Coucy, 
we are unconvinced, not so much because (as Tatlock ® 
objects) Chaucer’s indebtedness to the Earl of Oxford and 
the date of the nobleman’s liaison with Launcecrone, 1387, 
are stumbling blocks in the way of acceptance, but because 
there are no strong grounds for finding our key to the prob- 
lem here rather than in any other court intrigue of the 
time. The final identification of Chaucer’s story with any 
contemporary example of man’s inhumanity to woman 
must be an irresistible conclusion, not an irresponsible con- 
jecture. 

Now, what is the disguised purpose of Chaucer? Like 
Shakspere’s Johnof Gaunt, he delighted to play nicely with 


* Poetry of Chaucer, p. 68. Ten Brink, too, assumes “ some drama 
in real life” (Eng. Lit., 11, 190). 

“ Notes and Queries, 1896, 1, 301. 

* Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 83 f. 
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names, with “ Mauny ” (“ wicked nest”), with “ Vache ” 
(“beste”), with “Lancaster of Richmond” (“long 
castle on a rich hill”). Is there double meaning in the 
names of our poem—in “the Queen of Ermony,” in “ Ane- 
lida,” in “ Arcite”? Could these, by any chance, apply 
to men and women whom Chaucer knew? What English 
significance can lie in “ Ermony,” the romance-name of 
Armenia, which, by the way, seems sadly out of place in 
this ostensibly Theban galley?® Let us mark that “ Er- 
mony” (or “ Ermonia”) is not only “ Armenia,” but a 
variant of “Ormonde,” the title of the great Irish house of 
Butler. In 1327 young James le Botiller, whose family 
had been established in Ireland under Henry II, in the 
person of Theobald Walter, the King’s butler or cup- 
bearer, married King Edward III’s cousin, Eleanor, 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, High Constable of England, and received, in the 
succeeding year, the title of Earl of Ormonde with a grant 
of the liberties and other royal privileges in Tipperary in- 
cluding the rights of a palatine in that country. As Gil- 
bert says,” “ The name of ‘ Ermon,’ ‘ Ormon,’ ‘ Ormonde’ 
or ‘Ormounde,’ intended to represent the Gaelic Ur- 
Mhumhain or Eastern Munster, was applied to lands in 
the north of Tipperary.” ‘Comes Ermonie (Ormonie)” 
is the official title of the Ormonde earls in the chronicles 
and documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Annals of the Monastery of St. Mary, Dublin,® record 


* Koeppel is naturally surprised at the inclusion of a “Queen of 
Ermony ” among the “noble folk” of Thebes; and suggests (Eng- 
lische Studien, xx, 157) the unhappy emendation, “ Emony,” 
Haemonia or Thessaly. 

" History of the Viceroys of Ireland, 1865, p. 169. 

*Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey (Rolls Ser.), edited by Gilbert, 
11, 285. 
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under 1382: ‘“ Dominus Jacobus le Botiller, Comes Er- 
monie, miles strenuus et egregius in armis, quem nunquam 
hostis vicit, die Sancti Luce Evangeliste (Oct. 18, 1382) 
in castro suo de Croktoffe multis dolentibus obiit.” In the 
Patent and Close Rolls of Ireland of the time of the Ed- 
wards, Richard and Henries,® the abbreviation of the. 
Latin title occurs no less than one hundred times, forty 
times as “ Com’ Ermon’,” sixty times as “Com’ Or- 
mon’.” Royal grants to the family employ the “ Er- 
monie” form of the name.’° The third Earl, who is the 
chief subject of our story, repeatedly endorses petitions as 
“ Comes Ermonie, Justiciarius Hibernie.” 14 It seems in 
every way fitting then that the Countess of Ormonde or 
Ermon (“ Comtissa Ermonie ”)'? should be romanticized 
as “the Quene of Ermony ”’—particularly when we re- 
member the royal blood and the royal privileges of this 
race of viceroys,!* whose name in certain parts of Ireland 


*Rotulorum Patentium et Clausorum Cancellariae Hiberniae 
Calendarium, 1828. 

“See Carte’s citation (Life of the Duke of Ormonde, Introduction, 
1, lxix, Ixxiv) of a grant of 3 Richard II to “ James le Botiller, 
Earl of Ermon,” and one of 8 Henry IV “at the request of the late 
Earl of Ermon.” The English Patent Rolls employ not infrequently 
the “ Ermon ” form (see particularly 1377-1381). 

“See King’s Council in Ireland, 16 Richard II (Rolls Ser.), 
edited by Graves, pp. 40, 45, 49, 224. 

“Tt is of interest that the Digby MS. of Anelida and Arcite uses 
this same Latin form, “Explicit lamentatio Annelide Regine 
Ermonie.” 

* Graves, King’s Council in Ireland, xii, cites as a specimen of the 
palatinate jurisdiction employed by the Earl of Ormonde in the 
Tipperary district, a “ Pardon,” which follows almost verbatim the 
royal instruments of the same nature: “Jacobus le Botiller, Comes 
Ermonie, Dominus Libertatis Typpareriensis, omnibus baillivis et 
fidelibus suis ad quos presentes litere pervenerint salutem! Sciatis 
quod de gratia nostra speciali pardonavimus Roberto Prendergast 
de Novo Castro sectam pacis, et.” And Wylie in his admirable 
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was more potent than the King’s own. And if Chaucer’s 
“ Ermony ” led men’s thoughts astray from Ormonde to 
Armenia,'* as it well might do at a time when the King 
of that Eastern land was visiting England,'** that was a 
prime move in our poet’s baffling game. 

So much for “Ermony.” Now, what of “ Anelida ” ? 
Etymology has climbed dizzier heights than its wont in 
the suggestion of Henry Bradshaw,’* who this time missed 
his guess, that Anelida is identical with Anahita (Anai- 
tis), the ancient goddess of Persia and Armenia. Schick’s 
citation *® from the Intelligenza of the lovers, “ La bella 
Analida e lo bono Ivano” seems to him to point to some 
Round Table romance of Iwain for the origin of the name 
“ Anelida.” A deep plunge downward into the world of 
real life and of Chaucer makes us pleasantly aware that 
“ Anelida” or “ Annelida” is a happy play upon the 
name of Anne Welle, who was the young Countesse of Or- 
monde, when our poem was in the shaping.’ Anne Welle 


chapter on the third Earl (History of England under Henry the 
Fourth, chap. xlv, 0, 126 f.), shows that he exerted sovereign rights, 
sometimes in defiance of the King. 

“Chaucer’s use of the ambiguous “ Ermony ” for the Ormonde 
title (Comtissa Ermonie) is exactly paralleled by Spenser, who 
takes the name “ Roffy” (“Roffin”) from the Eclogues of Marot, 
where it stands for Pierre Roffet, and applies it in his Calendar 
(September, 179, 201, 203) to the Bishop of Rochester (2piscopus 
Roffinensis). Mark in a later day the popular adaptation of the 
romantic “ Malbrouk ” of old song, “ Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
to John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 

“« The King of Armenia was in England as Richard’s guest for 
two months after Christmas, 1385 (see Ypodigma Neustriae, p. 543, 
and Malverne’s Cont. of Polychronicon, 1x, 79)—a date, which, as 
we shall see, is very close to the time of our poem. 

*% See Crowell, “ Chaucer’s ‘Queen Anclida,’” Essays on Chaucer, 
Chaucer Society, 1892, p. 615. 

* Temple of Glas, RB. E.T.8., Extra Ser., LX, p. exx. 

a“ Anelida” as a word-play upon “Anne Welle” recalls the 
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or Anelida was the daughter of John, Lord Welle(s), the 
head of a great Lincolnshire family, which had held its 
lands of Welle and Alford and many other manors since 
the Conquest, and its barony since 1299.17 Anne’s father 
married in extreme youth a girl of royal blood, daughter 
of John, Lord Mowbray, and granddaughter of Margaret, 
Duchess of Norfolk, sole heir of Thomas Plantagenet, 
the son of Edward I.—a descent not unworthy of a 
“ Queen of Ermony.” We first meet Anne as the wife of 
Ormonde in an Aylesbury deed of June 17, 1386 (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls). She could not then have been more than six- 
teen, for her father,'*—himself born of an eighteen-year 


familiar “ Philisides” for “Phili(p) Sid(mey) and “ Art(h) egal” 
for “Arthur Grey.” And who was Spenser’s “Rosalinde?” Chaucer’s 
“fair Anelida” (Anelida and Arcite, 139, 167) suggests that he 
was indebted to the romantic name (“la bella Analida”), which 
so admirably suited his enigmatic purpose. Tradition and word- 
play seem to contend in the two spellings, “Anelida” and 
“ Annelida” of Chaucer’s scribes and followers—a variation which 
probably goes back to Chaucer himself. I have discovered that 
Chaucer, elsewhere uses the, same device with even larger signifi- 
cance, but that is another story, which awaits the telling. 

“For an account of the family and barony of Welle or Welles— 
Chaucer’s day prefers the first spelling, as ours the second—see 
Massingberd, Lincolnshire Notes and Querics, vol. vt (1909-1901), 
Dugdale, Baronage, m1, 10, and Burke, Ezrtinct Peerages, s. v. 
“Welles.” Anne’s nephew, Lionel, Lord Welle, was appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland in 1438, perhaps on account of his kinship with 
the Ormondes. 

* On May 6, 1373, John, Lord Weile, proves his age and has seisin 
of his land, and the King takes his homage and fealty (Cal. Close 
Rolls). He had evidently attained his majority within a year. He 
was a “ bonny fighter ” in both public and private warfare. He served 
in both the French and the Scottish wars (Froissart, Chroniques, 
ed. by Kervyn, vii, 280, 1x, 31). He was just under forty in 1390, 
when he ran a-tilt on London Bridge with Lindsay, Lord Crawford, 
for the honor of England against Scotland and was unhorsed after 
a gallant breaking of lances (John of Malverne, Cont. of Poly- 
chronicon, 1X, 235; Holinshed’s Scotland, (wrongly under 1398), 
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old father—was only eighteen or nineteen in 1370, and she 
was his second daughter.’® She might have been less than 
sixteen in 1386, as in that day girls of twelve and boys of 
fourteen, particularly of the highest class, were frequently 
mated, and as no children came to her until four or five 
years later,?° but we must remember that Chaucer is pic- 
turing Anelida not as a child but as a young woman.”! 
For strong reasons that I shall give later, I am inclined to 
believe that she was married a year or two before 1386 and 
that Ormonde played her false within a year of the wed- 
ding. Even had she married in her cradle, she could not 
have become the Countess of Ormonde (“the Queen of 
Ermony ”) before October 16, 1382, when her young hus- 
band came into his title—hence a terminus a quo for our 
poem. 

Anne Welle, Comtissa Ermonie, is Anelida, Queen of 
Ermony. But why should Chaucer give the name of Ar- 
cite to the man who had “ wedded her heart to him with 
a ring,” her lord, the young Earl of Ormonde? And the 


Wyntoun, Cronykill, Bk. rx, ch. xi (1390), Stow’s Survey of London, 
used by Kervyn, xxmt, 282, Wylie, Hist. of Henry IV, 11, 62-63, etc.) 
He is frequently Commissioner for the Lindsay region of Lincoln- 
shire, and is summoned to Parliament until his death in 1421. 

* Her elder sister, Margery, married first John de Huntingfield 
and second, Lord Scrope of Masham (Test, Hboracensia, Surtees 
Soc., 1836, 1, 385, m1, 184). Margery died in 1422. 

* Anne’s eldest son, James, the fourth Earl of Ormonde, was born 
in 1390-1391, for he came of age in 13 Henry IV, 1411-1412 (Graves, 
King’s Council in Ireland, pp. xxix, 281). 

™ The “twenty yeer of elde” of the heroine of Anelida and Arcite 
(1. 78) causes little difficulty, as a middle-aged bard, like a middle- 
aged professor, makes small distinction between sixteen and twenty. 
In those days girls matured early. On the other hand, Froissart 
tells us that Blanche of Lancaster was but twenty-two (“ environ 
de vingt-deux ans”), when she was really twenty-eight (Poesies, 
Scheler, m, 8). 
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answer is simple. Because censure of an earl must be 
covert, no name that the poet could find anywhere, searched 
he ever so widely, would at once better conceal and reveal 
a nobleman of royal blood who was a d’Arcy on his 
mother’s side. “ Anelida” for Anne Welle and “ Arcite ” 
for d’Arcy!*** As everybody acquainted with the Irish 
peerage perfectly well remembered, the second Earl of Or- 
monde, known as “ the noble earl ” on account of his king- 
ly strain, had been intrusted in early youth to the ward- 
ship of a man of great wisdom and valor, Sir John d’Arcy, 
five times lord justice of Ireland, who had wedded the 
young man to his daughter, Elizabeth, “a very honorable 
and wise lady.” 2? This second Earl was justiciar to Chau- 
cer’s patron, Prince Lionel, when he was in Ireland as 
conqueror and ruler just about the time of the third Earl’s 
birth (1362)—of which Lionel and his Irish residence 


1a Chaucer’s sly indication of Ormonde by a disguised form of the 
maternal d’Arcy will not seem forced to him who remembers that 
the mother’s name of a man of rank was usually as well known as 
the father’s, and indeed was not infrequently assumed for the sake 
of property or title (as by Froissart’s Viscount D’Acy, sometimes 
called d’Aunay, Chroniques, x, 118, or by the Lusignans, who 
became d’Angles). Chaucer’s “ Arcite” for d’Arcy is as good word- 
play as the popular puns on King Richard’s Ministers, Bush(ey), 
Bag(ot) and Green(e) (Political Poems, 1, 363), and is much 
better than Gower’s “ Nova Villa Macedo” for Alexander de Neville, 
“Tribulus ” for Brembel, and “hirundo” for Arundel (Tripertite 
Chronicle, 1, 103, 154, 215), or than Skelton’s “maris lupus” 
(“ sea-wolf” or “wolf-sea”) for Wolsey. Froissart’s “(d’)art” 
for the last syllable of his name, -art, offers a suggestive parallel 
(L’Espinette Amoureuse, 3380-3381) :—“Je hantoie la tempre et 
tart Dont frois, dont chaux, navres d’un dart.” 

* See Carte, Life of the Duke of Ormonde, Ixix, Lodge, Pecrage of 
Ireland, Iv, 8-9, Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland, chap. v1, D.N. B., 8. v. 
James Butler. Elizabeth d’Arcy was still alive at the time of 
Anelida and Arcite, having married shortly after her first husband’s 
death Sir Robert Herford (Cal. Close Rolls, July 24, 1384). 
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much more anon. James, the third Earl, was a minor at 
his father’s death, October 18, 1382, as appears from a 
record in the Escheator’s account of 19 Richard II. 
(Carte), but he must have been of age a year later, when 
the King sends a mandate to Philip de Courtenay to per- 
mit his kinsman, James Boteller, son and heir of the late 
Earl of Ormonde to come to England to do homage in per- 
son for his lands.** Certainly he was twenty-one by 1384 
when he was appointed deputy to this same lord lieutenant. 
He was much in England in his young manhood,** and 
had thus ample opportunity of meeting at court the young 
daughter of Lord Welle, or at least her father. In his 
early twenties he wins the good will and bounty of Richard 
by his “ good service in Ireland.” *° and receives from the 
King on November 9, 1385, the belt of knighthood.?® 

Is there any proof that the third Earl gave his wife 
such “ unkind cause for grief ” as his name-fellow, Arcite, 
in our poem? There are against him two pieces of evi- 
dence more potent than any pages in Froissart or in 
Walsingham; and these are his two illegitimate sons 27 
both born in the early or middle eighties of the fourteenth 
century, when Chaucer was writing Anelida. The first of 
these was Thomas le Botiller, the “ Baccagh ” or “ Lame,” 
a notable person in the Ireland of 1406 to 1419. When 
on January 2 of the earlier year, the King granted to him, 
then a brother of the military order of Hospitallers at Kil- 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, Nov. 16, 1383. 

™ See Cal. Pat. Rolis for the presentation of three men successively 
(Jan. 20, 1383, Mar. 18, 1383, June 23, 1384) to the church of 
Retherfield Pippard in Oxon., by reason of their custody of the land 
and heir of James, late Earl of Ormonde. 

% Cal. Close Rolls, March 10, 1385. 

* Malverre, Cont. of Polychronicon, 1x, 70. 

™ See Carte, Life of Duke of Ormonde, Ixxiii. 
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mainham, pardon for all former breaches of the peace, he 
must have been at least twenty-one. By May 1, 1408 he 
had become Prior of Kilmainham, and had already won 
so high a reputation that he was soon appointed deputy by 
Thomas of Lancaster during that prince’s absence in Eng- 
land.?* His later career was glorious, for he was a strong 
man, like all of the Butler blood. Thomas could hardly 
have been born after 1384 or 1385. The other natural 
son, who bore his father’s name, James le Botiller, was 
appointed by the King on February 15, 1408,?° a member 
of a commission to investigate sedition in Kilkenny, 
Waterford and Tipperary—a post which suggests full age. 
The year 1386 would seem to be the latest possible date 
of the birth of James, who became the ancestor of the 
Lords of Cahir (Carte). It is possible that both of these 
bastards were born before Ormonde’s marriage to Anne 
Welle—which was some time before June 1386—but it is 
not probable, for, in such case, they, being men of weight 
with large family influence, would have come earlier into 
public notice. But whatever be the dates of their birth, 
their very existence sustains our Ormonde identification. 
We are merely seeking an exposition of James Butler the 
third Earl’s life which will harmonize facts, as far as 
we know them, with Chaucer’s story of Arcite’s liaison. 
Had he resembled his father, “ the chaste Earl,” Anelida 
and Arcite could never have been written of him. The 


* Rot. Claus. Hiberniae, Jan. 2, 1406; Cal. Pat. Rolls, May 1, 
1408; Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland, 300-301, 309-310. When Wylie 
tells us (Hist. of Henry IV, chap. xlv, 1, 136) that the Prior had 
already served for four or five years with a great company of horse 
and foot in Cork, Tipperary and Kilkenny, he is confounding him 
with his father’s brother, who was also Thomas Butler (Graves, 
King’s Council in Ireland, pp. 20, 109, 210, 220). 

* Rot. Pat. Hiberniae. 
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love-story of the third Earl of Ormonde’s youth is un- 
pleasant, but surely not uncommon in its period. A young 
noble of great gifts and high promise marries, in his early 
twenties, a girl some eight years his junior and does not 
keep his square, finding his pleasure in that irresponsible 
East of the social world where bairns are unlawfully got. 
This was the domestic crisis which moved Chaucer to a 
pitch of moral indignation, strange to his genial nature. 
He admits that Arcite, like Elizabeth d’Arcy’s son, was 
“‘ yong and therwithal a lusty knight,” but he wrathfully 
blames and makes the youth’s lady blame his doubleness 
and subtlety in love, and finally reveals him degraded by 
base servility to a wilful and unworthy woman. 

‘Chaucer again returns to the charge in the falcon’s story 
of “ The Squire’s Tale.” Skeat has noted that “ the char- 
acter of Arcite is precisely that of the false tercelet in 
Part II of “ The Squire’s Tale,” and Anelida is like the 
falcon in the same.” *° The paralls] passages are many,*! 
and the poet evidently wrote the second poem with the 
first before him. The speaking bird of folk-tales may be, 
as Clouston says, “ essentially Asiatic,” ** but this particu- 


Complete Works of Chaucer, 1, 534. So also Wells, Mawual of 
Writings in Middle English, 631, and Langhans, Anglia, xttv, 
1920, 244. 

™Skeat remarks that “the whole of the passage in ‘The Squire’s 
Tale,’ 548f., is a recast of Chaucer’s earlier poem of Anelida,” 
where Lamech is introduced just in the same way (1. 150). The 
courtly convention of the lover serving long for his lady is empha- 
sized in both (Anelida, 99, F. 523). In both the lover obeys at first 
the lady’s will (Anelida, 119, F. 569), but afterwards errs through 
“ new-fangelnesse ” (Annelida, 141, F. 610). In both green is the 
color of inconstancy (Anelida, 146, F. 644), and the recreant male 
is a thief (Anelida, 161, F. 537). In both there is much sorrow 
over the deserted one (Anelida, 162, F. 462-463), who suffers the 
pangs of hell (Anelida, 166, F. 448), and weeps, wails and swoons 
(Anelida, 169, F. 412, 417, 430, 631). 

“Compare Farnham’s suggestive articles on The Parlement of 
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lar bird does not come out of India or out of Iran, but out 
of Erin in its flight from the helmet of the Butlers, being 
the crest of both their Irish houses of Ormonde and Mount- 
garrett, and even now a supporter of their arms.** But 
the bird is not only a falcon, but a “ faucon peregryn of 
fremde land” (F. 421-422). Now what is the signifi- 
cance of this breed? The author of ‘ The Book of St. 
Albans,” *** Dame Juliana Berners or another, who knew 
well both heraldry and falconry, remarks that “a tercel 
gentle is for a prince, a falcon of the rock for a duke, and 
a falcon peregrine, that is for an earl.” Soin The Parle- 
meni of Foules the tercel eagles are royal (cf. lines 340- 
341, “The gentil faucon that with his feet distreyneth 
the Kinges hond), and the “tercelet of the faleon ”— 
that is, the male of the peregrine—is the spokesman of the 
English nobility (1. 529), whose representative title was 
then that of earl, as dukes were yoyal and marquises were 
rare. All this is very much to the point, since we now 
know that the Earl and Countess of Ormonde inspired 
the Anelida and Arcite prototype of the falcon’s story. 
And the love-tale of the birds, like that of the noble pair, 


Foules, P. M. L. A., Xxx (1917), 492 f.; Univ. of Wisconsin Studies, 
1918, 340 f. 

* Lodge, Peerage of Ireland, vol. rv, s. v. “ Mountgarret ”; Burke, 
Peerage of Great Britain, s. v. “ Ormonde”; Carte, Life of Duke of 
Ormonde, p. xxv. The nobles of the late fourteenth century are 
frequently indicated in contemporary verse by their badges, sup- 
porters or crests. In “King Richard’s Ministers,” in “ Richard the 
Redeles,” in Gower’s “Tripertite Chronicle” (all of them printed 
by Wright in Political Poems, 1, 363-454) the Duke of Lancaster 
and his son Henry are Eagles, the Duke of Gloucester is the Swan, 
the Earl of Oxford the Boar, the Earl of Warwick the Bear, the 
Earl of Arundel the Horse, and the Percies and Nevilles Geese and 
Peacocks. So in later ages Anne Boleyn is the White Falcon; and 
Lady Douglas Howard is the White Lioness (Daphnaida). 

= Reprint of 1496 edition, C, V. 
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of which more anon, concludes with complete reconcilia- 
tion. Chaucer promises to narrate (F. 654-657): 


How that this faucon gat hir love ageyn 
Repentant, as the storie telleth us, 

By mediacioun of Cambalus, 

The kinges sone, of which I yow tolde.™ 


*> One who feels in Part II of “The Squire’s Tale” the pres- 
ence of historical allegory finds his thoughts turned by this men- 
tion of the “mediation of Cambalus the King’s son” to the Earl 
of Cambridge, the son of King Edward (D. N. B. s. v. Edmund 
Langley). Besides the aptness of word-play, the identification 
has not a little in its favor, as this prince knew Ormonde, re- 
ceiving ducal honors on the very November day of 1385 on which 
the Irish Earl was knighted (Malverne, Polychronicon, 1x, 70). 
Moreover he was well qualified both by temper and experiences 
to be a mediator between wife and false husband. A man of 
gentle nature, he keenly resented Robert de Vere’s infidelity to 
his niece, Philippa de Coucy, at this very period, and he himself 
had suffered from a wife’s unfaith,—the probable theme of The 
Complaint of Mars. That, when “The Squire’s Tale” was in the 
making, he had been for several years Duke of York is not a strong 
objection to this equation of names, as Edmund retained with the 
greater title the lesser by which he had been long known. On 
September 29, 1386, payments out of the customs were made to 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester and Earl of Buckingham and [Essex 
and to Edmund, Duke of York and Earl of Cambridge (Life 
Records of Chaucer, tv, 263). It is a far more potent objection— 
which to some will seem final—that the name “Cambalus” or 
“Cambalo” is conferred, independently of the falcon’s plight, 
upon “the kinges sone” in Part 1 (F. 31), which is sheer romance; 
and that his kinspeople, Cambuskan and Canace and Algarsife, 
have no allegorical significance. Yet ten lines after our passage 
(F. 667) Chaucer so confuses the identity of Cambalo that he 
makes him, as Skeat says in his note, “quite a different person 
from the Cambalus in F. 656 (called Cambalo in F. 31). He is 
Canace’s lover, who is to fight in the lists against her brothers, 
Cambalo and Algarsife, and win her.” So Protean a personality 
may well serve the ends of allegory. My conclusion of the whole 
matter is that, while the identification of Cambalus and Cambridge 
is not improbable, it is not demonstrable by a mass of accumulative 
evidence like the equations of Anelida and Arcite. It is sheer co- 
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However particular interpretations of The Parlement 
of Foules may vary,*** scholars, with few exceptions, con- 
cur in the belief that the chief birds of the poem are alle- 
gorical representatives of great ones of the earth in their 
hour of young love. Hence our inference that Canace’s 
falcon disguises, and at times very thinly (F. 542, 558, 
etc.), a woman of high birth and rank, castle-bred (“ fos- 
tred in a roche of marbul gray ”’), who suffered much from 
the doubleness and feigning of a false lover,®** is entirely 
in accord with other workings of Chaucer’s fancy. Like 
every great artist, the poet lifts his theme of love forsworn 
out of the depths of one man’s untruth to the shaky pin- 
nacles of world-old and world-wide deception of trusting 
womanhood, yet his starting-point is Arcite’s or d’Arcy’s 
perjured self. He may well have been thinking of Or- 
monde’s splendid youth, when he pictures (F. 622-623) 
the tercelet as 


gentil born and fresh and gay 
And goodly for to seen and humble and free. 


Chaucer, after his desultory wont, left the story of Anel- 
ida and Arcite incomplete. Life finished the tale very 
happily. Whatever the lapses of youth, the third Earl 
wore his manhood hale and green. By 1387, when he was 


incidence doubtless that Cambridge was the keeper of the royal 
falcons—* The Kyng then made the Duke of Yorke mayster of the 
mewhouse and his haukes fayre” (Harding’s Chronicle)—and 
was therefore well fitted to compose their domestic differences. 

%¢ See Miss Rickert, “ A New Interpretation of The Parlement of 
Foules,” Modern Philology, May, 1920. 

*4Skeat recognizes the humanity of the story, though not its 
allegorical import, in his note to F. 499:—“ The numerous expres- 
sions in this narrative certainly show that the falcon was really a 
princess (cf. F. 559), who had been changed into a falcon for a time, 
as is so common in the Arabian Tales. Thus in line 500, the roche 
or rock may be taken to signify a palace, and the tercelet (line 
504) to be a prince. This gives the whole story a human interest.” 
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twenty-four or five, he seemed quite ready to “ range 
himself ” in the then approved fashion. On April 4 of 
that year ** a license was granted to the King’s kinsman, 
James, Earl of Ormonde, to found a house of Friars 
Minor in Aylesbury, Bucks, and to alienate to them in 
mort-main ten acres of land there.*° Over two hundred 
years later, Thomas, tenth Earl of Ormonde, Elizabeth’s 
Earl and Leicester’s rival, atoned for the sins of his young- 
er time (he also left two illegitimate children) by found- 
ing, in his last will, the Hospital of Our Blessed Saviour 
of Kilkenny.** Was not his predecessor, the third Earl, 
by his Aylesbury foundation, likewise making amends for 
slips in sensual mire? “ This faucon gat hir love ageyn 
repentant.” Our Ormonde also began to build earthly 
mansions. He reared the castle of Danesfort and, by 
building and making the castle of Gowran his usual resi- 
dence, was commonly called the Earl of Gowran; finally, 
in September, 1392, he concluded the purchase of the 
great castle of Kilkenny, which, afterwards became the 
chief seat of the family (the “brave mansione” of 
Spenser’s sonnet to the Elizabethan Ormonde). The hom- 
ing instinct, unsuspected in the roving Arcite, was now 
strong within him, and Anelida at last came into her king- 
dom. His heirs were born: James, the future Earl, 
in 1390-1391, as we have seen; and, some three or four 
years later, Richard (ancestor of the eighth Earl of Or- 


“Cal. Pat. Rolls. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, vi, 1509, mentions the foundation— 
“ Aylesbury, a house of Grey Friars at South end of the town, 
founded by James, Earl of Ormonde, in 1387—their revenues were 
valued at 3£, 2s, 5d, only, in the reign of Henry VIII.” For 
further description of the house, see Leland, Itinerary, tv, 129, and 
for discussion of an effigy found there see Archaeologia L, 84, and 
Lysons, Account of Parishes in Middlesex, 1800, 1, 502. 

*See Carte, Introduction, cxvm. 
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mende), sponsored by the King himself, when he visited 
Ireland in 1394. Our Earl beeame—all this seems too 
good to be true—a model unto fathers. A nobleman of 
great accomplishments, master of several languages, he 
“took great care with the education of his sons, so that 
his successor was not only a man of good parts, but (which 
was rare in noblemen at that time) possessor of a great 
deal of learning” (Carte). He was twice Lord Justice of 
Treland (1392, 1404) and, in 1403, Constable of the 
kingdom— in every way the strongest man in the country, 
“‘head of the chivalry of Erin,” the Irish annalists call 
him.** Froissart gleans from his Irish aaquaintance, 
Henry Cristéde,** a circumstantial account of the Earl of 
Ormonde’s good offices in bringing to King Richard at 
Dublin, March 24, 1395, four Irish kings, who performed 
their vigils in Christ Church and were the next day knight- 
ed by the king and sat at his table. The third Earl died in 
his early forties on September 7, 1405 “ post multos egre- 
gios labores pro defensione legii populi Hibernie,” *° 
crowned with wealth and honors-—a man whose last state 
was better than his first. Anne Welle or Anelida was only 
thirty-five or so, when her husband died—if, indeed she 
survived him, Of her later life we can only make pleasant 
guesses, and trust that God gave her, too, a fair ending.*° 


* Graves, King’s Council in Ireland, passim, Wylie, 11, 126 f. 

™ Chroniques, ed. by Kervyn, xv, 177 f. 

* Chartularies of St. Mary’s, 11, 326. 

“The contemporary values of Anelida end Arcite secm to have 
passed unnoticed in the next century. Shirley, in his wonted ig- 
norance (according to Manly, Modern Philology, x1, 226, he never 
possesses an authoritative tradition), misses completely the hidden 
meaning of the poem, when he calls it in his headings both of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 3. 20, and of BM Addit, 16165, “The Com- 
plaint of Anelida Queen of Cartage,” and adds in the first MS, 
that it was “Englished by Geoffrey Chaucer” (Hammond, 356- 
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Now, in the light of our identification of Anelida and 
her false knight, let us analyze her story. At the outset 
it is necessary to remark that two elements temper Chau- 
cer’s realism in his version of a contemporary love-tale: 
needful circumspection and the all-powerful literary tradi- 
tion of courtly love. As I have already suggested, a poet’s 
censure of a great nobleman must be covert, particularly 
if the poet is writing in the fourteenth century. He must 
not shout out from the housetops that James Butler, third 
Earl of Ormonde, has been untrue to his wife, born Anne 
Welle, but he must say all this subtly, concealing as well 
as revealing. Chaucer must be able to allege an alibi, if 
taxed too persistently by Ormonde’s friends, and hence, 
as everyone will admit, he treads most meticulously on 
delicate and dangerous ground. Both discretion and court- 
ly conventions forbade much emphasis on the marriage re- 
lation of the lovers; but that Anelida was a wife was con- 
veyed in her title of Queen (71, 147, 351), in the com- 
parison (81-82) of her steadfastness to that of those stately 
matrons, Penelope and Lucretia, to whom no maiden 
would be likened, in the plighting of troth with her lover 
and the taking of him as her knight (223-228) and in 
the ‘ wedding of her heart to him with a ring’ (131). By 


357). The copyist’s “ Hermony ” of Harl, 7333, and the colophon, 
“ Hermenye” in both Phillipps 8299 and Pepys 2006, disguise the 
word-play. In The Complaint of the Black Knight, Lydgate does 
not recognize the false Arcite as more modern than the true. The 
authoress (if the writer be woman) of The Assembly of Ladies 
is writing either during the Wars of the Roses, when the name 
of Robert de Welle(s), the Lincolnshire captain, was resounding 
through England (Camden Miscellany, 1, 20) or a generation later, 
when the last of the Welles, now a Viscount, was half-uncle to 
King Henry VII. But she has doubtless no suspicion that “ Ane- 
lida the Queen,” whom she cites (ll. 465-466), was a lady of that 
ancient English family. It does not appear that the poem has 
been read aright since Chaucer’s own day. 
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each and all of these means the marriage relation of the 
Duke and the Duchess of Lancaster had been suggested in 
The Book of the Duchesse.4% Chaucer did not call the 
false husband, “ the King of Ermony,” for three sufficient 
reasons: it was not the part of prudence to point the 
finger of reproach too markedly at the powerful Earl of 


“*In The Book of the Duchesse the lady is, in her death, the 
lost “fers” or queen (655, 669, 681, 741), she is as good as Penel- 
ope or as the noble wife, Lucretia (1080)—the wifely paragons of 
the Roman de la Rose (8694)—she exchanges vows with her lover 
and receives him as her knight (1178-1224) and she gives him a ring 
(1271); yet throughout, in accord with romantic conventions, the 
words “marriage” and “husband” are never used. As Anelida is 
“the lady ” of Arcite (100, 228, 251), so the fair “ Whyte” is “ the 
lady ” of the bereaved knight (478, 483, 859, 949, 967, 1055, 1089, 
1110, 1179, 1225, 1269). Francis Thynne, with an ignorance of me- 
dieval conventions perhaps pardonable in 1599, suggested in his 
Animadversions (Chaucer Soc. 1876, p. 30) that “Whyte” was 
not the Duchess, but “a Miss Whyte, one of the Duke’s para- 
mours.” Only the uninitiated of our time will similarly plead 
that Anelida and Arcitz are not a married pair. There are meny 
other striking parallels in the stories of the two wives., The fair- 
ness of each is compared to the brightness of the sun (Anelida, 
73; Duchesse, 82:). In each case Nature rejoices in the beauty 
of her handiwork (Anclida, 89; Duchesse, 908, 1195). Both wo- 
men surpass all others in “trouthe” (Anelida, 75-76, Duchesse, 
999). The knight in black serves long for his lady (Duchesse, 
1095, 1145, 1200), and Arcite “had ful mikel besynesse, er that 
he mighte his lady winne” (Anelida, 99-100). Each will die if 
his love is rejected (Anelida, 101, Duchesse, 1265). Many of 
these things are, of course, the veriest commonplaces of courtly 
love (see Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower, pp. 107-118). 
Both love-stories are dowered with the romantic setting of a far- 
off and glamorous world: the Duchesse with that of the mythical 
Octovien, Emperor of Rome; the Anelida with that of the equally 
mythical Theseus and Ipolita. Moreover the contemporary iden- 
tification of the lovers and their titles is indicated in both by very 
skilful word-play: “a long castle (Lancaster) with walls white 
(Blanche), by St. John! (John) on a rich hill (Richmond) ”; and 
Anelida (Anne Welle), Queen of Ermony (Countess of Ermon or 
Ormonde), and Arcite (the Earl of d’Arcy blood). 
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Ormonde; it was not in accord with the erotic code, which 
here served the poet’s literary purpose, to present protagon- 
ists as man and wife *”’—save, as we have seen, by impli- 
cation ; and it was not possible to resist the lure of a name 
(most opportunely provided by the Teseide) which would 
link, however loosely, his story of unhappy love with 
Boceaccio’s mighty personages of fable, “the Theban 
knight Arcite,” for this name became a capital device for 
indicating the Irish-born nobleman of d’Arcy stock ac- 
curately but not too committally. Why should Boccaccio’s 
pattern of lovers, Arcite, later exalted by Chaucer himself 
in The Knight's Tale, be pictured as false, save that the 
poet needed the name for just such word-play as this? 
The introduction of Anelida as “ Queen of Ermony ” at 
the very beginning of her story (71-72), which is laid in 
Thebes (she is “in that toun dwellinge’’), is closely in 
accord with the facts of Anne Welle’s life, as this Lincoln- 
shire woman was already Countess of Ormonde, when she 
first came to the English pale of Ireland (which I shall 
later identify with Thebes). What else could or would 
Chaucer call her? Neither the postponement of Arcite’s 
full-length appearance until two stanzas later, nor the 
summary of his wooing warrants the inference that the 
lady was “‘ Queen of Ermony ” before Arcite met her, for, 
if we substitute the real names for the romantic, we learn 
merely that the Earl had “ ful mikel besynesse ” before he 
won his Countess, like the lover in The Book of the 


“> The medieval poet employs the formulas of courtly love, illicit 
in its origin and often in its nomenclature, even when portraying 
fidelity to marriage vorvs or assailing an unfaithful husband. The 
Victorian laureate, on the other hand, speaks the language of the 
domestie sanctities, even in the wildwood of classical mythology. 
Tennyson’s mountain nymph, Oenone, once beloved of Paris, cries 
“Husband,” as she leaps upon the funeral pile. 
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Duchesse and like the tercelet of The Squire's Tale who 
served many a year for his peregrine faleon.‘°° Chaucer 
yields more to the pressure of fact and clings closer to 
actual conditions than most courtly poets would in an 
imaginative treatment of a like situation. Dodd is alto- 
gether just in declaring *” that “ the elaborate stanzaie de- 
vices (of the ‘ Complaint’) produce an effect of artificial- 
ity which the sentiments, ideas and language serve only to 
strengthen,” and he is equally right in adding that “ in 
the narrative, on the other hand, there is abundant vitality 
and spirit.” Chaucer is presumably close to real life in 
the pleasing picture of Anelida’s full confidence in Arcite, 
which she prettily displays by showing all her letters to 
him; in the relentless exposure of Arcite’s feigned jealousy 
and his treacherous charges of his lady’s falseness; and 
particularly in the vivid portrayal of the high-handedness 
of “the new lady ”—the kite of the falcon’s story. In 
Anelida and Arcite romance and reality amply reinforce 
each other; and both the circumspection of Chaucer the 
man and the conventions of Chaucer the artist fail to dis- 
tort or discolor the facts as we know them. 

Now what was Chaucer’s purpose in linking his story of 
an Irish earl’s disloyalty to his countess with such far-off 
persons and places as Theseus and Ipolita and Scythia and 
Thebes, with all which they have historically as little to 
do as Shakspere’s “ rude mechanicals ” of Athens with the 
same heroes? Surely not all this pother for the mere sake 
of the Arcite word-play! Was it for mystification only 
that Chaucer engrafted upon the blended growths of the 
Thebais and the Teseide such an excrescence as this bit 


“The Squire’s Tale, F. 524 f. This length of service is doubt- 
less a concession to time-honored convention (supra), as Anne 
Welle’s extreme youth forbids belief in very long wooing. 

“4 Dodd, Courtly Love, p. 107. 
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of scandal from the contemporary high-life of Ireland ? 
That would be very poor art, unless the poet succeeded in 
harmonizing his very borrowings with the life and en- 
vironment of his chief figures. And I think that he did 
succeed. The introductory portion of his narrative (ll. 
22-70), which owes many of its lines to Statius and Boc- 
caccio, is capable of interpretation in terms of Irish his- 
tory, without in the least forcing the text or wresting the 
words and names from their true calling. And Chaucer, 
as he wrought, taking this bit from the Latin, that from 
the Italian, and adding here and there lines of his own, 
was, we may be sure, cunningly aware of every modern 
implication. 
The story thus begins: 


“Whan Theseus with werres longe and grete 
The aspre folk of Cithe had overcome,” 


What is Scythia (“ Cithe ”), and who is Theseus? To the 
man of the Middle Ages Ireland was Scythian in its ori- 
gin and Scythian in its manners. In the eighth century, 
Bede *? and Nennius *? and their contemporaries regard 
it as “ Scotia,” the island of the Scots, who are men of 
Scythian descent. The early Irish chroniclers, frora the 
ninth century, stoutly allege a Scythian source for their 
race.*** In the twelfth century Giraldus Cambrensis ** 
notes two Scythian settlements of Ireland, that of Neme- 
dus and his progeny, who inhabited it for over two hun- 


“ Ecclesiastical History, 1, 1. 

© History of the Britons, sect. 15. 

@* Among the references usually cited in this conection are the 
Leabhar Gabhdala of The Book of Leinster, The Annals of the Four 
Masters (ed. by Donovan, 1851), The General History of Ireland 
by Keating, and the Genealogies of MacFirbis. See Chronicon 
Scotorum (“Chronicles of the Irish”), Rolls Ser., p. 10. 

“ Topographia Hiberniae, dist. m1, sects. 1-6. 
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dred years until their race was overcome by Giants, and 
that of Dela and his sons, who possessed the whole land, of 
which the youngest Slanius finally obtained the mastery, 
and one Spanish settlement, that of Milesius. Edmund 
Spenser, in his View of the State of Ireland, indignantly 
denies any Spanish strain in Irish blood, and argues at 
great length that the Irish are truly Scythian in their man- 
tles, their war-cries, their vows and oaths, their arms, their 
old manner of marrying, of burying, of dancing, of feast- 
ing.** And in Chaucer’s day these later Seythians or 
“ wild Irish ” were “ aspre folk.” Henry Cristéde’s won- 
derful narrative of the Ireland of Richard IT.’s time, 
which Froissart has incorporated in his Chronicles, is thus 
rendered by Berners:*° “Treland is one of the yvell 
countreis of the world to make warre upon or to bring 
under subjection, for it is closed strongly and wydely with 
high forests and great waters and marshes and places un- 
inhabytable. It is herde to entre to do them of the coun- 
trey any dommage, nor ye shall se no town nor persone 
to speke withal, for the men drawe to the woodes and dwell 
in caves and small cotages under trees and among busshes 
and hedges like wylde savage beasts. . . . They be herde 
people and of rude engyn and wytte and of divers fre- 
quentations and usages, they sette nothing by jolite nor 
fresshe apparell, nor by nobleness, for though their realm 
be sovereignly governed by kynges, wherof they have 
plentie, yet they will take no knowledge of gentylness, but 
will continue in their rudenesse, as they are brought 
up.” 45 

“See Elton, Origins of English History, pp. 154, 169, ete. 

“See Kervyn’s ed. xv, 169, and Berner’s trsl. ch. ccii. 

“« For other accounts of “The wilde Irish” see “Libel of Eng- 
lish Policy,” 1437 (Political Poems, 1, 185). Borde’s “ Introduc- 
tion of Knowledge,” 1542, p. 132, and Stanyhurst in Holinshed, 
chap. viii. 
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And Theseus? We must seek the man, who not only 
conquered Seythia, but who married the Scythian Queen. 
If the “ Queen of Ermony ” is the Countess of Ormonde, 
the “ Queen of Scythia” is Elizabeth de Burgh, in her 
own right Countess of Ulster and Lady of Connaught (the 
Scottish or Scythian lands of the North), whom Chaucer 
served in his younger time.*®” She had inherited her 
titles in her babyhood, when her father, Earl William, was 
murdered in 1333. The authority of England was almost 
totally repudiated in Connaught, and very little of her 
vast heritage was in Elizabeth’s hands.*®° King Edward 
III made the heiress his ward and affianced her to his 
third son, Prince Lionel, who assumed her titles several 
years before the marriage of the boy of fourteen and the 
woman of twenty-one in 1352. Nine years later in 1361 
Lionel was sent by his father with a very strong army to 
Ireland—not only to win his wife’s lost possessions back 
again, but to defend all the lands of English proprietors 


- against the enemy. “Our Irish dominions,” wrote the 


King, “have been reduced to such utter devastation, ruin 
and misery that they may be totally lost, if our subjects 
there are not immediately succored.” 47 Lionel’s wife, 
the Countess of Ulster, lands with him on September 15, 


“> That Ulster is preéminently the Scythian province, Spenser’s 
words show (View of State of Ireland): “Surely the Scythians, 
at such time as the Northerne Nations overflowed all Christendome, 
came downe to the sea-coast, where inquiring for other countries 
abroad, and getting intelligence of this countrey of Ireland, find- 
ing shipping convenient, passed thither, and arrived in the North- 
part thereof, which is now called Ulster, which first inhabiting, 
and afterwards stretching themselves forth into the land, as their 
numbers increased, named it all of themselves Scuttenland, which 
more briefly is called Scutland, or Scotland.” All this is very 
much to our purpose. 

“Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, p. 215. 

“Rymer’s Foedera, March 15, 1361. 
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1361.*® Ipolita rides with Theseus. And Lionel of Eng- 
land, to become a twelvemonth later Duke of Clarence, 
was an heroic figure, in his semblance a worthy modern 
counterpart of Theseus, likewise prince and duke. Hard- 
ing tells us in his Chronicle: 

In all the world was then no prince him lyke 

Of hie stature and of all semelynesse; 

Above all men within his hole kyngrike 

By the shulders he might be seen doutlesse; 

As a mayde in halle of gentilesse, 


And in all other places sonne to rethorike, 
And in the felde a lyon Marmorike.® 


Chaucer pictures Theseus honored for his victories over 
the Scythians, “with his triumph and laurer-crowned 
thus,” “in all the floure of fortunes yevinge.” The sober 
annalist of St. Mary’s writes of Lionel’s victories over the 
“ wild Irish ” in 1361 and 1362: “ Leonellus redegit to- 
tum populum tam de Anglia, quam de Hibernia in unum, 
et bene prosperatur et fecit plura bella cireumquaque cum 
Hibernicis cum adjutorio Dei et populi Hibernie.” Far 
less success than this on the part of a prince will feed the 
enthusiasm of a poet of the court looking back threugh 
the years on the valor of young royalty. But Lionel’s 
triumph was only temporary. He withdrew from Ireland 
in 1367, having failed to regain his wife’s lands. 
Although Statius, whom Chaucer is following just here, 


* Ohartularies of St. Mary’s, u, 395, A. D., 1361:—“ Leonellus, 
Comes Ultonie, jure hereditario uxoris sue et filius Domini Regis 
Anglie, venit in Hiberniam, Tenens-locum Domini Regis Anglie, et 
applicuit apud Dublin in octava die Beate Virginis Nativitatis, 
ducens secum uxorem suam, Elizabetham, filiam et heredem Domini 
Willelmi de Burgo, Comitis Ultonie.” 

“This passage in Harding is quoted, with much other information 
about Lionel in Professor Cook’s valuable monograph, “The Last 
Months of Chaucer’s Earliest Patron,’ Conn. Acad. of Arts and 
Sciences, Dec., 1916. See also D. N. B. s. v. “ Lionel.” 
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does not mention Emily, the English poet takes the young- 
er lady out of the Teseide, and puts her with her sister, 
Ipolita, in Theseus’ golden chariot of victory. Why? 
Not, I think, because she is needed for the story of Anel- 
ida, in which she plays no part, but rather it would seem, 
because the Countess of Ulster’s younger sister was among 
the great nobles summoned to Ireland in Lionel’s train. 
Who was this sister? Elizabeth was her father’s sole 
daughter and heir. But, after his early death in 1333, her 
mother Matilda or Maud Plantagenet had married Ralph 
Ufford, Viceroy of Ireland (1344-1346), and had borne 
to him a daughter, to whom she had given her own name. 
Before May 1, 1358, Maud Ufford married Thomas de 
Vere, eighth Earl of Oxford—her name appears with his 
in a deed of that date (Cal. Pat. Rolls). Among the pro- 
prietors of Irish lands summoned by royal command to 
attend Lionel in his expedition of 1361 are the Earl and 
Countess of Oxford." On February 10, 1362, they are 
again ordered by the King to be in Ireland within a fort- 
night of Easter. In lines that are his own Chaucer pic- 
tures this notable gathering (Il. 34-35): 
Many a bright helm and many a spere and targe, 


Many a fresh knight and many a blisful route. 
On hors, on fote, in al the felde aboute 


“ Emily ” 5! may well have ridden in her sister’s com- 


“This is Edward’s summons to his nobles (Foedera, March 15, 
1361): “ Ordinavimus quod Leonellus, comes Ultonie, filius noster 
carissimus cum ingenti exercitu ad terram pradictam (Hiberniam) 
cum omni festinatione transmitteretur. Et quod omnes magnates 
et alii de dicto regno nostro terras in dicta terra Hiberniae habentes 
quanto potentius poterunt in comitiva dicti filli nostri profiscerentur, 
vel si debiles in corpore existant loco eorum alios sufficientes ibidem 
mittant.” 

" A woman of character, this Maud Ufford or de Vere, well worthy 
to foreshadow Emily. In 1386, when her son, Richard’s favorite, 
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pany. To that sister, Chaucer’s first patroness, the Count- 
ess of Ulster, the poet pays a splendid compliment, for 
which his original gives no warrant (40-42) : 


Al the ground aboute hir char she spradde 

With brightnesse of the beautee in hir face, 

Fulfild of largesse and of alle grace. 
Elizabeth or “ Ipolita” shared the seeming triumphs of 
only the first two years of her husband’s campaign in Ire- 
land, as she died in 1363, four years before Lionel left 
that unhappy country, vowing never to return. 

But what, may be asked, has Lionel’s expedition of 1361 
to do with a love story of some twenty-five years after- 
ward? Just as much or just as little as Theseus and Ipo- 
lita and Emily in the poem have to do with Anelida and 
Arcite, who may very well be the creatures of another 
generation. After Theseus and his troop have ridden 
finally out of the story (45-46), the reader hears of long 
and bloody wars between Thebes and Greece (50-75). 
Not until these are over, do the lovers appear. Chaucer 
revives youthful memories of Ireland and its wars—either 
hearsay or, as I think, actual observation in the train of 
Lionel and his Countess—before passing to the contem- 
porary scandal of the great Irish house of Ormonde. 
Henry Cristéde,, Froissart’s acquaintance, tells in a few 
pages © a story already quoted of Ireland that blends the 
recollections of his youth, when he rode by the side of the 


Robert de Vere (1362-1392), the notorious Duke of Ireland, aban- 
doned his wife, Isabella de Coucy, the Countess of Oxford “ took the 
Duchess to her and kept her still in her estate, and such as owed 
the lady any good will gave her great thanks therefore.” (Froissart, 
xm, 328.) After Richard’s death she was arrested and imprisoned 
for spreading the report that the King was still alive (Walsingham, 
11, 262). “ Emily ” died on January 25, 1413 (EZulogium Historiae). 
* Chroniques, XV, 168-178. 
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second Earl of Ormonde before Lionel came to the country 
in 1361, with his account of the third Earl’s good offices 
as a peacemaker between Richard and four Irish kings 
thirty-five years later. So Chaucer, great story-teller that 
he is, creates for those who can read between the lines an 
Irish atmosphere before telling an Irish story. 

There is yet more to note. We are twice reminded that 
Arcite is a “Theban knight” (ll. 85, 210).5% And 
Theban, as opposed to Scythian or “ wild Irish,” must 
mean, as Ormonde is one, the Englishman by blood, des- 
cendant of the Anglo-Norman settlers of two centuries 
before, the de Burghs, the Fitz-Geralds, the Fitz-Maurices, 
the Fitz-Walters or Butlers. As Gilbert says,°* “ The 
feuds in the colony between the English by birth (Chau- 
cer’s ‘people of Greece’) and the English by blood 
(‘ people of Thebes’) reached such an alarming height 
that Edward ordered the Viceroy and Chancellor to inter- 
fere in composing those dissensions, and to punish with 
fine and imprisonment of two years all English subjects, 
born in England or Ireland, who, within his Irish terri- 
tories, should ‘use contumelious language to one another or 
engage in quarrels or strife among themselves.” William 
de Burgh (Theban), father of Chaucer’s Countess, was 
slain by the Mandevilles, and his own kinsmen became an 
Trish sept under the name of MacWilliam. John de Ber- 
mingham, Earl of Louth (Theban), was murdered by 
Gernors, Cusacks, Evarards and other English settlers 
(Grecians). The mutinous de Berminghams (Thebans), 


‘It is possible that Chaucer, in calling Ormonde a “ Theban 
knight ” is recalling the knighthood conferred upon the Earl in No- 
vember, 1385, but it is much more probable that he is merely using 
the phrase in accord with courtly convention, as in The Book of the 
Duchesse (supra). 

® Viceroys of Ireland, p. 221. 
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becoming a sept under the name of MacPheorais, sought 
to eject the King’s Chief Baron and later to hold to ransom 
the English Chancellor (men of Greece). The Le Poers 
(Thebans) joining their naval forces to those of such 
“ Scythians ” as the O’Driscolls, sailed against Waterford 
and slew the Sheriff, the Master of the Hospital of St. 
John, and many citizens and merchants of importance, 
and “ hewed and cut to pieces” the body of the Mayor. 
Even Thebans like the Ormondes and the Desmonds were 
constantly at feud. 

Mars, which that through his furious course of yre 

The olde wrath of Juno to fulfille, 

Hath set the peples hertes bothe on fyre 

Of Thebes and Grece, everich other to kille 

With blody speres, ne rested never stille, 


But throng now her now ther, among hem bothe, 
That everich other slough, so wer they wrothe. 


The mouth-filling Greek and Theban names that follow in 
the poem may easily be matched with those of Anglo-Nor- 
man warriors of Ireland who engaged in fratricidal strife. 
The last act of Lionel’s administration wes the enactment, 
by the colonial parliament during the first week of Lent, 
1367, of the famous statute of Kilkenny, designed to heal 
the difference between the English born in England and 
the English born in Ireland, and to prohibit intercourse 
and intermarriage between the English and the Irish.™ 

During the term of Lionel’s successor as Viceroy, 
Gerald, fourth Earl of Desmond, a Theban of strong char- 
acter and wide influence, who may possibly be “ the olde 
Creon,” °** a statute was enacted at Guilford in 1368, 


% Statutes and Ordinances and Acts of the Parliament of Ireland, 
ed. by Berry, 1, 430. 

sa T do not wish to press this identification, but Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Desmond, was the only ruling spirit who fills the gap between 
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ordering that “all persons of whatsoever state or degree 
who claimed to have any lordships, lands, or other posses- 
sions in Ireland should, without excuse or delay, go and 
dwell there before Easter, 1369, with their families and 
establishments and with men-at-arms and other soldiery, 
according to the extent of their estates.” This enactment, 
or some similar one equally drastic,—which dealt to “ ab- 
sentee landlordism ” a blow, from which it may not have 
recovered at the date of Anelida and Arcite—must have 
been in Chaucer’s thought, when he thus departed widely 
from his original, the Teseide (64-70) : 

And whan the olde Creon gan espye 

How that the blood roial was broght adoun, 

He held the cite by his tirannye, 

And did the gentils of that regioun 

To ben his frendes, and dwellen in the toun. 


So what for love of him, and what for awe, 
The noble folk wer to the toune y-drawe, 


“The cite” or “the toune” (Thebes) is evidently the 
English pale. 

As we have seen, the names upon which Chaucer plays 
so artfully, “ Ermony,” and “ Anelida,” and “ Arcite,” 
point so directly to “ Ormonde ” (“‘Ermonia”’) and “Anne 
Welle ” and “ d’Arcy,” that, with dates and circumstances 
duly adhering, the conclusion is irresistible that the poet, 
in the stanzas of his own invention, is dealing with the 
married unhappiness of the Irish Butlers. It is, perhaps, 
more difficult to demonstrate that the prelude of his story, 
which is largely a medley of borrowings from Statius and 
Boceaccio, is part and parcel of the historical allegory of 


the generations. His influence was felt both in Lionel’s time and in 
the days of Anne Welle’s coming to Ireland. He was Viceroy in 
1367; in 1381 he was appointed to repress the malice of the rebels 
in Munster; and again in 1386 he acted in Munster as Deputy of the 
Viceroy. He was an hereditary enemy of the Butlers. 
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Treland and one of its noble families ; but the identification 
of “Scythia” with Ireland, of “Ipolita, the Queen of 
Seythia” with “ Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster,” of her 
husband, “ Duke Theseus of Athens” with the royal Duke 
of Clarence, of “her young sister, Emily,” with Maud 
Ufford, of contending Thebans and Grecians with the Eng- 
lish born in Ireland and those born in England ever en- 
gaged in bloody feuds, seems to make assurance more than 
doubly sure. Add to these resemblances Chaucer’s addi- 
tions to his sources: his vivid picture of the knightly troop 
of Theseus, the counterpart of the brilliant company that 
attended Lionel; the noble tribute to Ipolita, which we 
read as the poet’s compliment to his own liege lady, Eliza- 
beth; and finally, the compulsion that brought “ the noble 
folk” to Thebes duplicated by the statutes or decrees that 
summoned the Irish landowners to their homes. Is there 
any room left for doubt ? 

Let us remember that, of all the “ Theban ” or Anglo- 
Trish families, none were closer to Lionel and his lady 
than their cousins, the Ormondes, the second Earl James 
and his Cowntess who was born a d’Arcy. This Earl was 
Lord Justice of Ireland, 1359-1361, and, when Lionel 
came in the latter year, he fought bravely under his han- 
ner against the rebels in Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
When the Duke was absent in England from April to De- 
cember of 1364, Ormonde was his Lord Deputy. The 
books of Carte and Graves and Gilbert are full of these 
things. Moreover, we find in the Foedera King Edward 
III granting, on March 1, 1363, his cousin, the second 
Earl’s mother, Eleanor, who had married after her second 
lord’s death Sir Thomas Dagforth, two hundred pounds 
for her husband’s labors and expenses in the Irish wars, 
especially from the coming of the King’s very dear son, 
Lionel. Every member of Lionel’s household must have 


7 
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known all these Ormondes well, and as still a member of 
that household after his French wars, I am disposed to 
reckon Geoffrey Chaucer, on account of his comprehensive 
knowledge of Lionel in Ireland and of Irish conditions 
at this time. As we have no knowledge of Chaucer’s move- 
ments for six years after October 1360, our inference that 
he returned to the service of the Countess of Ulster and 
remained with her until her death in Ireland in 1363— 
and perhaps with her husband longer—has nothing against 
it.°> It is interesting to recall that, in 1362 or 1363, was 
born to the Ormondes that heir whom Chaucer may have 
known in his cradle and whom he stigmatizes over twenty 
years later as “ the false Arcite.” 

Chaucer completes the preliminary mystification of 
giving a semblance of antiquity to “the heir of his in- 
vention” by alleging as his authority one “ Corinne,” 
“ First folow I Stace, and after him Corinne.” Now there 
is no reason to suppose that Corinne is Corinnus or Corip- 
pus or Colonna or Ovid, disguised under his lady’s name, 
or anybody else than Corinna, a poetess of Pindar’s time 
and country. If Chaucer could not have gotten the name 
from the Silvae of Statius (v, iii, 156), on account of the 
rarity of that work in the fourteenth century,”® he could 
certainly have derived it from Propertius, 11, iii, 21, as he 
derived his “ Lollius ” from Horace, of whom he elsewhere 


® Professor Cook, in his monograph, “The Historical Background 
of Chaucer’s Knight ” (Conn. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1916, 
pp. 179-181), discusses in some detail Lionel’s stay in Ireland, and 
conjectures that Chaucer was in his service during the whole six 
years of his rule. He finds “ corroboration of this surmise ” in Chau- 
cer’s oft-quoted account of an Irish wicker house in The House of 
Fame, 1936 f. Anelida and Arcite furnishes much more potent evi- 
dence in favor of Chaucer’s Irish residence. 

“See E. F. Shannon, “ The Source of Chaucer’s Anelida and Ar- 
cite” (P. M. L. A.» xxvut, 465). 
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shows little or no knowledge. Propertius, whose non- 
appearance in the Middle Ages no one will plead, as his 
works existed in several manuscripts,°’ had written: 


Et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 
Carmina quae quivis, non putat aequa suis.” 


That Corinna was an old poetess, Chaucer may thus have 
known, but how was he aware that she was a Theban who 
had celebrated the Seven against Thebes? Did he hit this 
bull’s eye by accident? If so, it is an amazing coincidence 
that he should have selected from the obscure names of an- 
tiquity the very author most suitable to his device of a 
pretended Theban story. For my part, I am inclined to 
scout the idea of a happy accident and to believe that 
somewhere, somehow, Chaucer had found Corinna asso- 
ciated with Thebes and its legends. In any case “ Co- 
rinne ” is a mere blind to cover his own imaginings.®® 
When we turn from Anelida and Arcite (22-46) to The 
Knight's Tale, “al the love of Palamon and Areyte of 
_ Thebes,” we find that the poet has freed his story (see A. 
859-874, 964-981) from all Irish implications through 
additions and omissions, many of them effected by the 
abandonment of Statius for Boccaccio. Theseus is now 


™ The Codices Neapolitanus and Vossianus, and Petrarch’s famous 
manuscript, which Coluccio Salutato copied, all antedate Chaucer 
(see Butler’s edition of Propertius, 1905, Introduction, and Sandys, 
History of Classical Scholarship, u, 6). 

™ Had Shannon known of this passage from Propertius, he would 
have made no claims for Ovid, the author of the Amores, sometimes 
known as “Corinna,” for the very starting point of his argument is 
the assumption that Chaucer could never have heard of the old 


® Though Chaucer is voicing something so real as Anne Welle’s 
passion for Ormonde, it is very possible that he employed the He- 
roides of Ovid here and there in Anelida, as Mr. Shannon believes. 
All our thoughts have stirred dead bosoms. 
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“the greatest conqueror under the sun,” an honor that 
it would have been absurd to claim for Lionel; he wars 
against “ the regne of Femenye,” the land of the Amazons, 
not merely against its synonym, Scythia, the Ireland of 
the Anelida; he marches against Creon and the Thebans, 
against whom Theseus wages no war in the earlier poem, 
because he is there Lionel and they Englishmen of old 
Anglo-Norman stock ; and, above all, Theseus and Ipolita 
and Emily are now closely associated with Arcite, as they 
could not be in the romance of Anelida, where their pro- 
totypes were beings of different generations.** More- 
over we no longer meet in the Canterbury story the vivid 
description of the Duke’s knightly company, “ Many a 
fresh knight and many a blisful route,” because Chaucer 
is no longer thinking of the great levy of the English land- 
holders of Ireland; nor the stately compliment to Ipolita, 
because Ipolita is no longer Elizabeth, Countess of U1- 
ster; ®° nor the fourteen-line sketch of the long and bloody 
feud between Thebes and Greece, because the poet’s mind 


The complete dissociation of the first group of c .racters, The- 
seus, Ipolita and Emily, from the second, Anelida and Arcite, nega- 
tives Heath’s unfortunate suggestion (Globe Edition, xxxviii) that 
“ Chaucer, doubtless, intended to reintroduce Theseus, with whom the 
poem opens, as the avenger of Anelida.” ‘This dissociation consti- 
tutes convincing evidence of the priority of Anelida and Arcite. 
Having once brought together the heroic figures in the intimate re- 
lation of The Knight’s Tale, no artist could or would have wrenched 
them as far asunder as they are in the smaller poem. 

“Tpolita possibly becomes again the Countess of Ulster for one 
brief moment in The Knight’s Tale, when Chaucer, forsaking Boc- 
eaccio, mentions (1. 26) “the tempest at hir hoomcominge.” If that 
storm was ever brewed in England, it raged after the wedding of 
Elizabeth and Lionel thirty years before the landing of Anne of Bo- 
hemia, with which it has been associated (Lowes, Modern Language 
Notes, x1x, 240-242). Anne had nought in common with the Scythian 
queen. Curry just now suggests (M. L. N., May, 1921) that “ tem- 
pest ” renders the clamor of Statius. 
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is no longer intent on the clash between “ Englishmen by 
blood ” and “ Englishmen by birth;” nor Creon’s gather- 
ing of “ the noble folk” in the town, because statutes as- 
sembling the English proprietors of Ireland are no longer 
in Chaucer’s thought. A comparison between the earlier 
and later poems thus emphasizes the distinctly allegorical 
character of Anelida and Arcite and its rich suggestions 
of contemporary life. 

The discovery of the persons and the circumstances that 
prompted the composition of Anelida and Arcite has a 
large bearing upon Chaucer’s chronology and development. 
Few will deny the conclusiveness of Tatlock’s argument ** 
that Anelida and Arcite must have been written before 
“The Knight’s Tale,” both because Chaucer would not 
have debased Arcite of the Canterbury story, who embodies 
a high ideal and whom he sketches with strong liking, and 
because the break in the description at the end of the 
Anelida shows that he meant to use Mars’ Temple in the 
later and greater work. But, as we have seen, the Anelida 
is based upon an incident of the middle eighties. Anne 
Welle could not have become Countess of Ermon or Or- 
monde (“Queen of Ermony”) before October, 1382, 
when the third Earl succeded to the title, nor can it be 
actually proved that she was “ Queen” lefore June, 1386, 
when we first meet together “the Earl of Ormonde and 
Anne, his wife.” Since Chaucer is not writing of a child, 
but of a young woman, she probably did not gain her title 
by marriage before 1384 at the earliest. As her husband’s 
infidelities and the births of his base-born children may 
very well belong to the middle eighties, I am inclined to 
place our poem about 1385, or indeed in 1386—in any 


* Development of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 83f. Tatlock runs directly 
counter to Ten Brink’s contentions (Studien, 39, Eng. Lit., m, 190). 
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case immediately before “ The Knight’s Tale,” which is 
the “‘ Palamon and Arcite” of the Legend Prologue, “ only 
slightly, if at all revised.” Hence there is every reason 
for stoutly denying to “ The Knight’s Tale,” in its earliest 
form, a date as early as 1382. I should place it with Tat- 
lock in 1385—or rather in 1386. 

It may be objected that the date, 1386, for Anelida and 
Arcite and for the first version of “ The Knight’s Tale” 
is the very year assumed for the earlier Prologue of the 
Legend, which, from its mention of “ al the love of Pala- 
mon and Arcite,” obviously follows our poems; and that 
we are therefore crowding all these compositions into too 
small a space of time. Twofold answer is ready. First, 
that, if the very real dates of Anne Welle and her husband 
do not coincide with a “Chaucerian Chronology,” about 
which no two people agree,®? let us use this new light to 


@ Langhans, the writer of a very recent article on Anelida and Ar- 
cite in Anglia, xLiv, 1920, 226-244, dates the poem in 1373-1374, 
“ just before the Parlement of Foules (1374),” on the basis of a 
“chronology ” supposedly Iong since extinct. Furnivall places it 
in 1375-1376, Pollard in 1380, Lowes in the early eighties, Koch 
in 1383, Tatlock in 1384-1385, Skeat 1384 (13857), Ten Brink 
after 1390. Obviously the bugbear of “Chaucerian Chronology ” 
is not a very formidable spectre. The year 1386, as the date of 
Anelida, seems to satisfy the two conditions of our problem, one of 
which has hitherto been entirely unknown, and the other misapplied: 
the Ormondes’ early misadventure in marriage, and the indirect allu- 
sion to the poem in the Legend Prologue. Though, as we have already 
remarked, accurate knowledge of a very young noblewoman’s years 
is not to be expected of a poet in his middle or late forties, Anelida’s 
age, “‘twenty yeer of elde,” might suggest a later date for the poem 
than 1386, when Anne Welle could not have been more than sixteen. 
But much, if any, later it cannot be. Ormonde and his wife were 
certainly reconciled by 1389-1390, as their heir was born the next 
year. Then it seems natural to trace two a liaison that won so wide 
a notoriety as to gain a court-poet’s rebuke the birth of one, if not 
both, of the Earl’s natural children, who, to judge from the dates 
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reshape the chronology, even though we shatter many as- 
sumptions. And secondly, that the writer will soon pre- 
sent newly discovered reasons for believing that the first 
version of the Legend Prologue was written after 1386— 
which date has value in this connection only as a possible 
starting-point—indeed after 1387, the year of Philippa 
Chaucer’s death. 

In Anelida and Arcite, uneven and fragmentary though 
it is, we come very close to Chaucer—as close as anywhere 
else in his poetry. We see him not only browsing among 
“ olde bokes,” stories of Theseus and Thebes, but watching 
and recording, like the note-taking chiel that he was, the 
lives and loves of a man and a woman in his own red- 
blooded day and hour. Where, save here and in the fal- 
con’s story of “ The Squire’s Tale,” can we share his very 
real indignation, as he scourges a false lover not of an old 
fable of Greece, but of a modern family of Ireland—prob- 
ably well known to him since his early manhood twenty 
years before—a child of the Ormondes whom the young 
squire of its royal cousins may have dandled in its infancy ? 
Where else is Chaucer so vocal with the big bow-wow thing 
of his day as in this cryptic but vivid narration of English 
wars in Ireland—the glare and glitter of the levies and 
triumphs—and of the long and bloody feuds between the 
old Anglo-Norman settlers and the newcomers of English 
birth? And where, though his very words are borrowed 
and his meaning is cloaked, does he seem more a part of 
what he has met? And where else does he invoke in the 


of their manhood, must have been in the world by 1385 or 1386; 
hence even 1387, the year in which Ormonde founds his Aylesbury 
house of Friars, perhaps as a penance for his sin, seems a bit too late. 
The Legend Prologue, the first version of which is a terminus ad 
quem of Anelida, is probably a product of the latest eighties; but 
more of that elsewhere. 
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deeps of his middle age the brilliant figures who were very 
near to his daily life when all his world was young— 
Lionel, a very Theseus in his lordly grace, Elizabeth de 
Burgh spreading about Ipolita’s golden car the brightness 
of her beauty, and Maud Ufford as Emily in the sheen 
of her youth? And all of this, and with it so much of the 
poet himself, readers for five hundred years have missed. 


Freverick Tupper. 














XI—ATHELSTON, A WESTMINSTER LEGEND 


Athelston is one of the most vigorous and independent 
of Middle English romances, yet it is one about which 
least is known. Various writers have commented on this 
“strange neglect,” but in the years since 1829 when 
Hartshorne first published the text in his Ancient Metrical 
Tales,’ it has only twice been made the subject of serious 
study. Zupitza’s edition in Englische Studien x111-x1v 
(1889-1890) was primarily textual in character and de- 
voted less than two pages to questions of origin. In 
Englische Studien xxxvi1 (1906), Prof. Gerould discussed 
“ Social and Historical Reminiscences in . . Athelston.” 
Frankly accepting Zupitza’s brief conjectures as to the 
original personages and events of the story, he concerned 
himself with the study of sworn brotherhood, a custom 
prominently referred to in the romance, and with the 
interesting possibility that the characterization of king 
and bishop in the romance had been influenced by the 
vivid personalities of Henry II and Thomas Becket. 
Certainly their memory was as living for the fourteenth 
century as it had been for the twelfth since it was con- 
tinually renewed by the pilgrim hosts at Becket’s shrine. 
A story which had to tell of the quarrel between a king 
and a churchman might well borrow something from the 
traditional violence of King Henry and the fearless cour- 
age of Becket, but such influence in Athelston, if it 
existed at all, must have affected simply the characteriza- 


+The poem was also printed by Th. Wright, Reliquiae Antiquae, 
1845, m1, 85 ff., and by Lord Francis Hervey, Corolla Sancti Eadmundi, 
London, 1907, p. 525 ff., a text unlisted by Wells, Manual of Writings 
in Middle English, 1916, p. 766. It was translated by Dr. Edith 
Rickert, Romances of Friendship, London, 1908. 
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tion of the two dominant personalities; in other respects, 
in motive, detail and incident, there is no real correspond- 
ence between history and the romance. In a story so 
closely knit as Athelston it is unprofitable to believe that 
it had absorbed unrelated incidents or that it had varied 
very much from whatever was its basic type. From the 
false accusation brought by the king’s friend against his 
sworn brother, through the king’s quarrel with the arch- 
bishop who hurries to the defense of the king’s sister and 
her husband, to the great climax when the accused pass 
through the ordeal by fire, the story pursues an almost 
inevitable course which allows for hardly one of the hap- 
hazard accretions usual in medixval romance. 

This unity of Athelston is not only a matter of struc- 
ture but of important details. The 812 lines of the poem 
include no foreign names of place or person. Seven 
characters have names, Athelston,? which is used for the 
name of the king and also for a messenger, his sister 


* There were three Anglo-Saxon kings of this name. Aethelstan I 
(839-852), an obscure king of East Anglia and Kent of whom the 
chroniclers tell little more than his name (cf. Oman, England before 
the Norman Conquest, Lond. 1913, p. 396, and Hervey, op. cit. p. 
xviii ff.) ; the Danish prince Guthrum who was conquered (878) by 
King Alfred and who received at his baptism the name Aethelstan 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) ; and Aethelstan III, the famous victor of 
Brunanburgh (937). Of him, according to William of Malmesbury, 
songs and stories were long current. The attempt made by Hervey 
to identify the Athelston of the romance with the first of these kings 
is wholly unconvincing. For it no better reasons are given than that 
the Kentish coloring of the romance points to the history of a Kent- 
ish king, and that the mention of St. Edmund places the story in 
the ninth, not the tenth century. Since it can be shown that the 
whole poem was based on a story invariably ascribed to the eleventh 
century, it is impossible to regard the historical names used as any- 
thing more than deliberate disguises. Further comment on the use 
of the names Athelston and Alryke is given below. 
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Edyve* (Odyff), his three sworn brothers, Egelan(d), 
Wymound, Alryke,* his nephew and successor, Saint 
Edmund,° and each of these names appears in Anglo- 
Saxon usage. In this the story differs notably from other 
romances even of the so-called “ Matter of England” 
group, for in them there is a well-known mixture of names 
of Anglo-Saxon, Danish and French origin. In Horn 
and Havelok, in Beves of Hampton and Guy of Warwick, 
even when the action is supposed to be taking place in 
England, there is little or nothing of that concrete realism 
which localizes Athelston in London, which mentions the 
palace and church of Westminster, Charing Cross, Flete 
Street, and the Elms, the old place of execution at Smith- 
field, or describes with gusto the wild horse-killing rides 
from London bridge to the castle of Stane, from there to 
Steppyngbourne (Sittingbourne?), from Osprynge to the 
Blee and on to Dover. Finally, there is in Athelston 


* Eadgyth, sister of Aethelstan III, married Otto the Great, son of 
Henry the Fowler. Nothing save the name connects this lady with 
the romance. In this, although the story of her ordeal is referable 
to an altogether different personage, it is not impossible that some 
suggestion for the special sanctity of the heroine came from the 
likeness of her name to that of Saint Edith, a tenth-century Anglo- 
Saxon saint who was still greatly venerated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Cf. Handlynge Synne, 1. 9227, and Gerould, Saints Legends, 
1916, Index. It was also the name of the wife of Edward the Con- 
fessor. See below, note 12. 

“For these and the other names mentioned, see W. G. Searle, 
Onomasticon Anglo-Sawonicum, Cambridge, 1897, and Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops, Kings and Nobles, Cambridge, 1899. 

*A full account of Saint Edmund is given in the Corolla Sancti 
Eadmundi, but see also C. Gross, Sources and Literature of English 
History, London, 1915, Index. 

*For Horn, see Schofield, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., xv111; Heuser, 
Anglia, xxx1, 105; for Beves, Stimmung, Der agn. Boeve, 1899; 
Deutschbein, Sagengeschichte Englands, 1906, p. 201; for Guy, 
Deutschbein, p. 214 ff. 
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nothing which suggests that overlay of French chivalry 
which is apparent in each of the romances named. Though 
all these are more or less thoroughly popularized, each one 
bears witness to more courtly antecedents, the nature of 
which can still to some extent be studied in extant French 
versions of these romances. Athelston shows no sign of 
ever having passed through the hands of French story- 
tellers. It mentions neither love nor fighting; its real 
hero is a churchman and its great episode is a religious 
ordeal. As a matter of fact, it is a religious legend differ- 
ing wholly in purpose and incident from the ordinary 
Anglo-French romance. 

The realization that Athelston is too short and too uni- 
fied to be regarded as a composite, that it is too com- 
pletely English to admit the possibility of French influ- 
ence, and that it is religious rather than romantic in 
character, makes it necessary at the outset to reject 
Zupitza’s conjectures as to the origin of the romance. 
Misled by the use of the historical names of King Athel- 
stan (925-940), his sister Edith and his brother and suc- 
cessor Edmund (940-946), Zupitza tried to find the germ 
of the story in legends about Athelstan.? Though some of 
those told by William of Malmesbury had a certain 
analogy with the romance in so far as all tales making 
use of false friends, false accusations and royal favoritism 
are alike, not one gave the slightest clue to the extra- 
ordinary importance of the Church in Athelston, nor to 
the leading part played by a woman, nor to the climactic 


*The “Brother help Brother” story told by William of Malmes- 
bury in connection with Aethelstan and the false cup-bearer, might 
have led Zupitza to the true source of the romance had he followed 
the tale through the chronicles. In the Annales de Wintonia (Rolls 
Series, p. 25) it is shifted from Athelstan to Edward the Confessor 
and Earl Godwin, and immediately follows the legend of Queen Emma. 
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scene of the romance, the ordeal by fire. All these, how- 
ever, appear in the famous Winchester legend of Queen 
Emma * and the Ploughshares, and it was this story, 
unquestionably, which for reasons that are not far to seek, 
was shrewdly adapted for London use and interests. Two 
brief outlines will make clear the fundamental agreement 
of legend and romance. 


In 1042 Emma, once known as the Flower of Normandy and the 
widow successively of the English king, Athelred the Redeless (978- 
1016) and of the Danish conqueror, Canute, was living at Winchester. 
She was possessed of great treasures many of which she gave to the 
great church of Saint Swithin whose bishop Alwyn was her most 
familiar friend. To her English sons, by Athelred, Alfred and 
Edward, later known as the Confessor, she had given little or nothing, 
all her favor having been lavished on Harthacnut, her son by Canute. 
When, therefore, Edward came to the throne in 1042, he showed her 
no honour. Instead he surrounded himself with those Norman 
friends who had aided him in his long exile, and among them he 
especially honoured Robert of Jumiéges whom he made Bishop of 
London and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. The king was a 
man of wonderful simplicity and at last he would believe Robert 
even if the latter told him a black crow was white. In time Robert 
poisoned Edward’s mind against the good bishop Alwyn and Queen 
Emma. 

The queen, who was imprisoned at Wherwell, promptly wrote a 
letter to those bishops whom she could trust and begged them to 
persuade the king that she might clear herself by an ordeal to take 
place at Saint Swithin’s. In a long speech which uninvited he made 
to the bishops, Robert accused the queen not only of evil conduct 
with Alwyn but of having consented to the murder of Alfred, the 
king’s brother, and of having planned to poison the king himself. 

On the day of the trial a great concourse of people gathered in 
Saint Swithin’s church where in a row were placed nine red hot 
plough-shares. The queen who had passed the previous night in 
prayer before the shrine of Saint Swithin and had been comforted 
by beholding the saint in a dream, walked forth bravely. Having 
cast off her mantle she closed her eyes and was led by two bishops 


* Full biographical detail concerning Emma may be found in the 
Dict. of National Biography, Freeman’s Norman Conquest, Gross 
Sources, etc. 
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across the burning metal while the people cried aloud: “ Swithune, 
Sancte Swithune, tu illam adjuva!” Unconscious that she had 
passed the ordeal the queen opened her eyes and beheld the miracle. 
She prayed to be taken to the king who, overwhelmed with holy 
penitence, lay prostrate on the floor. Willingly he confessed his 
fault, willingly he restored Bishop Alwyn to highest favor. Joyous 
was the tumult of the people. 

From Dover, where he had waited to hear the result of the ordeal, 
Robert fled to Jumiéges where presently he died. In Winchester 
king and queen and bishop vied with each other in giving treasure 
and manors to the church of the holy saint who had saved them all. 


The account here given is from the Annales de Wintonta 
(Rolls Series, 1865), a chronicle for the years 519-1277. 
The Emma story is found under the date 1043 (pp. 20-25) 
and was derived from an account written by Richard of 
Devizes,® a Benedictine monk of St. Swithin’s church, 
Winchester, who was living in 1202. From Richard’s 
text or from the Annales the story was incorporated into 
various later chronicles, but for the moment their history 
is of less importance than comparison of the Emma legend 
with Athelston. 


The romance tells of four sworn brothers, the gullible king Athel- 
ston, the noble Egelan(d), the Earl of Stane, who had married the 


_ king’s sister, Alryke, the fearless Archbishop of Canterbury and the 


devoted friend of the Countess of Stane and her husband, and 
Wymond, Earl of Dover, who jealously accuses the Earl of Stane of 
planning to poison the king and usurp his throne. The king believes 
the accusation and imprisons the supposed conspirator and his wife 
and children. Athelston’s queen sends a message for help for them 
to the archbishop. After a violent quarrel between the king and the 
churchman, in which the king is brought as a penitent to the feet of 
Alryk, the latter arranges for the trial of the accused through the 
ordeal by fire. 

A gret ffyr was mad ry3t thoo 

It was set, Sat men mi3te knawe 

Nyne plow3-lengte on rawe 


The earl and his children are led through the fire but it is the 


* Gross, Sources, Nos. 1696, 1764. 
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countess’s ordeal alone which seems to bring conviction. She, the 
king’s own sister, is led forth, she makes her prayer, she is unafraid, 
and though the pains of Saint Edmund’s birth overtake her, she 
passes the fire unblemished foot and hand. The king confesses the 
treachery of Wymound who, at Dover, had waited to hear the result 
of the ordeal.- By a false message he is enticed to London and there 
suffers the punishment due all villains (of romance). 


Although there are a number of clever variations in 
Athelston, its basic likeness to the Emma legend is clear. 
In both there is a gullible king who believes without ques: 
tion the false accusation that a near relative is planning 
to poison him. In both the accuser is a man close to the 
king and of highest rank. In both after the ordeal has 
been arranged for, the villain waits at Dover to learn its 
issue. In both the king’s relative’ is a woman who is 
imprisoned by him and who suffers with equal courage 
and piety the ordeal by fire. In both churchmen receive 
a message from a woman about the fate that threatens; 
in both an archbishop of Canterbury arranges the ordeal; 
in both a churchman receives the abject submission of the 
penitent king. Structurally the two stories are identical, 
though the increase in the number of characters, the 


“It may be well to point out that the author of Athelston has 
simply divided the part played by Emma between the king’s wife and 
his sister; the first one sends for help, the latter endures the 
imprisonment and ordeal. One scene only, that in which the queen 
makes her personal plea to Athelston for mercy, is new. The reason 
for its general character will be given; the reason for its introduction 
was probably the desire to blacken the royal character as much as 
possible in contrast with the nobleness of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

4 In addition to Athelston’s wife the author of the romance created 
two new characters, the messenger, who was a dramatic impersona- 
tion of the message sent by Queen Emma, and Egelan, husband of the 
king’s sister, whose part in the romance is simply an ineffective 
doubling of his wife’s, to whom the main business of Emma’s réle was 
transferred, i.¢., the enduring of the false accusation, the imprison- 
ment and the ordeal. 
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change of names and scene and style, at first glance con- 
fuse and blur the relationship. But a further study not 
only emphasizes the fundamental agreement of the two 
tales but shows that the changes in Athelston can be 
accounted for consistently. Some were due to the influ- 
ence of popular minstrelsy and some to recognizable eccle- 
siastical purposes and prejudices. 

The transformation of the Winchester legend into the 
semblance of a popular secular romance was the work of 
one amply familiar with the type. As Zupitza’s invalu- 
able notes show, the poem is packed with the common- 
places of minstrel diction. That the author was in and 
of the world is strongly suggested by the virile style 
of his narrative, by his dramatic realism of place and 
character, and by his professional instinct for popular 
motifs. Though he composed the poem in twelve-line, 
tail-rime stanzas, he gave it palpable “ ballad-like quality,” 
and it is in differentiating this, perhaps, that we may best 
observe the methods and result of his work. 

The treatment of the climax is characteristic. In the 
original story Queen Emma alone was led forth to the 
ordeal and took her nine steps to the instant satisfaction 
of,every one present. In Athelston three ordeals take the 
place of one. The change is awkward, for the two ordeals 
of the Earl of Stane and, his children appear to prove 
nothing, and it is only when the king’s sister is led forth 
that the innocence of the accused is established. In this 
conspicuous instance the familiar ballad preference for 
things in three is matched by a clear reminiscence of 
repetitive ballad style. 

“From hym [Egelan] Sey token &e rede scarlet, 
Bode hosyn and schoon Sat weren hym met” (st. LIv.) 


“Fro hem [the children] Sey tooke Se rede scarlete 
Pe hosen and shoon Sat weren hem mete” (st. LVI). 
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Other details are equally suggestive of balladry. Instead 
of writing as Queen Emma did to the bishops, Athelston’s 
distraught queen, like many a ballad lady, summons and 
sends forth in haste her messenger. Like no decorously 
leisured prelate but like a lover of Lady Maisry, spurring 
so hard to the rescue that under him fall first the black 
steed, then the brown, Archbishop Alryke rides his horses 
in wild relays from Canterbury to London. Like the 
“sworn brothers”? of ballads rather than romance, 
Athelston and the three other “ messengeres,” “ men of 
dyvers cuntre” meet casually “by a forest wid a cross,” 


“They swoor hem weddyd breteren for ever mare 
In trewthe trewely dede hem bynde.” 


The chance meeting and the oath-iaking recall how Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough and William of Cloudesly, 


Prof. Gerould’s notes prove the popularity of this well-known 
motif; its introduction into the romance was an effective touch since 
it increased Wymound’s villainy. Instead of a royal favorite accusing 
the king’s relative, we have one sworn brother accusing another who 
is also a sworn brother of the king. The suggestion for providing 
the king with brothers of some sort seems to have come from the 
chronicles which likewise afforded the historically related names of 
Athelston and his sister Edith as substitutes for the names of 
Edward the Confessor and his mother Emma. The chronicles give 
various brothers to King Edward (Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
Note ss, The Children of Atthelred). He seems really to have had 
a half brother Athelstan though occasionally in such a text as the 
English translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, Rolls Ser. vi, 43, we 
are told that the four sons of Athelred and Emma were “ Edwyne, 
Ethelstan, Alfrede, and Edwarde.” It is probable that these real 
brothers or half-brothers of Edward, not only suggested the introduc- 
tion of the sworn brothers motif, but that the name of the obscure 
brother Aithelstan suggested borrowing the names of the famous 
king and his relatives for the personages of the transformed Emma 
legend. From this point of view the use of the name Edith may 
have double significance, since it was alike the name of Athelstan’s 
sister and of the Confessor’s wife, 
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“thre yemen of the north countre,” after walking the 
forest “east and west,” met together and how 
“They swore them brethen upon a day 
To Englysshe wood for to gone” (st. 4). 

This same ballad of Adam Bell (st. 125-130) offers a 
parallel to the queen’s appeal for mercy for those con- 
demned by the king’s wrath, but the result in Athelston 
is altogether tragic. When the queen casts off her “ ger- 
londes of chyryes” and rushes into the hall to plead for 
the accused, when she is silenced by a kick that kills her 
unborn child, the poet gives us details which were thor- 
oughly in accord with that violence and brutality of man- 
ner which the ballads continued to express long after such 
things had been ruled out of romance. In many of the ana- 
logues to Sir Aldingar noted by Child (Ballads, 11, 34 ff), 
similar cruelties occur. In Scandinavian versions, a queen, 
falsely accused, is violently beaten by her husband; in an 
Icelandic ballad he drags her by the hair; in the story of 
St. Cunigund he strikes her in the face and draws blood 
from her mouth. The scene in Athelston is true to type 
just as is the gratuitous bit of “agony” which the poet 
adds to the ordeal. The story of St. Edmund’s birth as 
his mother passes through the flames, has in it something 
of that crude but elemental pathos which makes scenes of 
dreadful child-birth a not uncommon theme in ballads. 

At this point it may be questioned whether the obvious 
ballad influence in Athelston is due to a minstrel author 
who “ meddled with ballads,” as even Prof. Kittredge 
admits minstrels sometimes did, or to a ballad version 
into which the Emma legend had already been fashioned. 
Warton’s discovery '* of a passage in the Winchester 


* Warton, History of Eng. Poetry, 1840, pp. 81-82. Cf. E K, 
Ohambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 1, 56. 
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records of 1338 telling how there sang “ in aula prioris, 
ioculator quidam nomine Herebertus canticum Colbrondi, 
necdum gestum Emmae reginae a iudico ignis liberatae,” 
was accepted by Child (Ballads, 1, 38) as proving the 
existence of a ballad version of the Emma legend, and the 
question was raised whether the song “Deu vous save, 
Dame Emme,” with which the dykers and delvers in 
Piers Plowman (Prol. A, 103) drove forth the long day, 
may not have been the ballad of Herebertus or another on 
the same subject. Though it seems probable that such 
songs were known in London as in Winchester, it is im- 
possible to believe that any purely popular version of the 
Emma legend could account for more than those changes 
in Athelston which we have just been discussing. Others, 
in which there is every sign of deliberate ecclesiastical 
manipulation, can be accounted for only by the supposi- 
tion that the author of Athelston received his material not 
from the man in the street but from monastic hands. 

The ecclesiastical influence in A thelston was first pointed 
out by Prof. Gerould. Alryke, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is really the hero of the story. It is he for whom the queen 
sends, it is he who rushes to the rescue, who defies the 
king and brings him to the most abject public humiliation ; 
it is he who arranges for the ordeal and who forces the king 
to the confession which brings a traitor to his doom. 
Beside his righteous vigor and power the laymen of the 
story are weak or evil, and royalty itself insignificant. 
In many ways this part of the romance might indeed seem 
to be inspired by churchly remembrances of the great 
Church and State quarrel of Becket and Henry II, but 
there is no need to go beyond the Emma story for its 
explanation. 

In order fully to apprehend the Alryke story in Athel- 
ston, it is necessary to consider the general nature of cer- 
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tain other changes by which the original Winchester legend 
was recreated. In Athelston Westminster takes the place 
of St. Swithin’s, and the story as frankly appeals to 
London local interests as the Emma story had appealed to 
those of Winchester. An Archbishop of Canterbury is 
made to play a splendid part,'* although in the original 
tale Robert of Jumiéges, whom Edward the Confessor had 
made Bishop of London and then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the villain of the piece. In Athelston the vil- 
lain’s role is shifted with absolutely no other changes than 
those of name and the circumstances of his death, to the 
layman Wymound. As has already been pointed out, 
Wymound, the sworn brother of the king, in exactly the 
same way as Robert, the king’s favorite, makes false accu- 
sation against another “ brother’’ and his wife, precipi- 
tates the king’s vengeance, and waits at Dover to hear the 
outcome of the ordeal. This change was wholly in keeping 
with the new turn being given to the story. For ecclesias- 
tical London it was intolerable that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury should be connected with villainy, no matter 
what history said about the matter. It was equally intol- 
erable that the king whose shrine in Westminster was one 
of the most venerated in England, should appear in story 
in so sorry a guise as was Edward’s in the Emma legend. 
The story must be dis-associated from him as well as from 
Robert of Jumiéges, and this was done by substituting for 
Edward’s a name that had patriotic glamour but no incon- 
veniently pious associations. To a fourteenth-century 
mind, King Athelstan was in truth little more than a name 
popular enough to mean something when it appeared in 


“The passive part of Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester, Emma’s 
fellow sufferer in the original tale, is practically dropped in Athel- 
ston except in the passage in which Alryke receives the penitent king. 
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such a romance as Guy of Warwick, but suggesting only 
one of the kings of wild long-ago days. A minstrel, told 
to tell of Athelstan, could treat him as he would, and as 
we have seen, Athelston was turned into the semblance of 
one of the violent kings of balladry. That he was also 
represented as being stupidly credulous, cruel and passion- 
ate, but helpless before the superior sense and power of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, seems due to the same in- 
spired influence that so deliberately transformed Win- 
chester into Westminster, Robert of Jumiéges into 
Wymound, and the pious Edward into Athelston. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that this influence emanated from 
the monks at Westminster, since in all ways it so obviously 
suited their special interests and purposes. The proof of 
it, however, can be established by chronicles which show 
that the Emma legend was certainly known to the West- 
minster monks, and by at least one detail in Athelston 
which could only have come from a Westminster source. 
The chronicle history of the Emma story is neither very 
long nor varied. It began with the account written by 
Richard of Devizes, the Winchester monk, presumably in 
the last years of the twelfth century. The extant copy is 
now among the Parker manuscripts in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (MS. 339). Either 
this text or its original was written at Winchester and was 
exactly copied down to the year 1066 in the Annales de 
Wintonia (Cott. Dom. A. XIII), a chronicle extending 
to the year 1277. From the Winchester source the Emma 
legend was translated into Middle English in the chronicle 
known as Robert of Gloucester’s (Rolls Series, 1887), 
which was written about 1300. The Gloucester monk 
omitted the classical flourishes in which Richard had 
delighted and added one or two quaintly sympathetic 
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comments of his own, but in the main he kept faithfully 
to the original story."° This was next used by Ranulf 
Higden, the Benedictine monk of St. Werburgh’s Abbey, 
Chester, who incorporated it, sometimes with exact quota- 
tion from the Winchester text, in his great Polychront- 
con,'* the first “ edition” of which ended in 1327. This 
chronicle, as is well known, became “ the standard work 
in general history in the fourteenth century,” and from 
it the remaining versions of the Emma story seem chiefly 
to have been derived. They include the Fulogium His- 
toriarum (Rolls Series, 11, 184-86), a work finished about 
1367 by some monk of Malmesbury, the Speculum his- 
toriale de gestis regum Anglia of Richard of Cirencester, 
the Chronicon ** of Henry Knighton (d. 1366), a canon 
of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and the fifteenth-century chroni- 
ele of John Brompton, the abbot of Jervaulx, who, how- 
ever, based his version more directly on the text of 
Richard than on Higden’s. The chronicle of Thomas 


™For instance, in telling how the queen had to step forth bare- 
legged, the poet remarked, “ Away, vulle bycome yt quene so bare 
vorto be,” 1. 6844. For bibliographical details concerning the chroni- 
cle see Wells, Manual, p. 794. 

* Rolls Series, 1865-86; Gross, Sources, p. 371, No. 1793. Higden’s 
account (vol. vir, p. 162) abbreviated that of Richard of Devizes by 
omitting the long formal letter of the queen, by greatly condensing 
the speech made by Robert of Jumiéges, and by omitting the detailed 
description of the queen’s night of prayer and tle church and people 
on the day of the ordeal. In many sentences Higden preserved the 
actual phraseology of the Annales de Wintonia. In the following 
quotation from Robert’s speech, Higden’s variations from the Annales 
(p. 22) are given in parentheses. (Sed esto quod) foemina vult 
purgare pontificem. Et (sed) quis purgabit eam, quae dicitur consen- 
sisse in necem filii sui (omitted) Eluredi (Aluredi), et procurasse 
venenum Edwardo? ” 

* The Chronicon covers the years 959-1366, and down to 1336 was 
mainly derived from Higden and Heminburgh (Gross, Sources, p. 
376, No. 1807). The text is printed in the Rolls Series, 1889-95. 
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Rudborne, a monk of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, drew 
naturally from the older Winchester annals and even 
elaborated them.'® Of these texts, the most important for 
the study of Athelston is the chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. 

The name of Richard of Cirencester appears on the roll 
of Westminster monks?® in 1355: he died apparently 
about 1400. According to the license to travel to Rome 
given him by Abbot William Colchester in 1391, Richard 
was a man of peculiar piety and eminently deserving of 
ecclesiastical praise. As the editor of the Speculum re- 
marks (Rolls Series, 1, p. xi): “ if strong attachment to 
his order and his house formed any part of monastic 
‘ religion,’ our author must be allowed to have earned the 
commendation.” In the Speculum, a rather “ careless 
compilation ” for the years 447-1066, a whole book (1v) 
is devoted to Edward the Confessor, and the author speaks 
of the history and wonders of Westminster with extrava- 
gant ardor. The elaborate initials of the chapters relating 
to Westminster in the extant manuscript of the Speculum, 
suggested to its editor °° that this copy (Cam. Univ. Lib. 
Ff 1, 28) belonged to the Abbey. In that case it may be 
thought of as an official version, and it would be difficult 
to imagine one better suited for a book of praise of 


*For Brompton’s Chronicon, 588-1198, see Gross, Sources, No. 
1727. For Rudborne’s Historia de foundatione et successione eccle- 
siasia Winttoniensis, 164-1138, see Henry Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
1691, Vol. 1, p. 177 ff., and Gross, Sources, No. 1839. 

* Cf. Mayor, Rolls Ser. m, p. x, and E. H. Pearce, The Monks of 
Westminster, Cambridge, 1916, p. 100, where the fullest account of 
Richard’s monastic activities is given. In 1364 he was “ Scolaris 
Oxon.” The Emma legend is found in the Speculum, Bk. Iv, c. xx 
(Rolls Ser. 1m, 254-255). 

Rolls Ser. um, p. clxv; J. Armitage Robinson and M. R. James, 
The Manuscripis of Westminster, Cambridge, 1909, p. 25. 
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medieval Westminster. The fact that the Emma story is 
found in such a text is positive proof not only that it was 
known to a Westminster monk but to one who was pecu- 
liarly interested in lauding Westminster and the power of 
the church ; in short, to exactly the type of monk who must 
have been concerned in giving its present ecclesiastical 
bias to Athelston. 

Richard’s treatment of the Emma story which, as a 
chronicler of the times of Edward the Confessor, he had 
to follow in more or less recognizable form, is significant. 
Having once decided to keep the tale, which in most of the 
lives ** of Edward was quietly omitted, he tempered it to 
his own point of view. In the main he followed Higden’s 
abbreviated account,?? though there is some evidence to 
suggest that he knew the original Winchester text.2* He 


™It appears, for instance, in none of the Lives of Edward the 
Confessor printed by Luard, Rolls Ser. 1858. 

™=The agreement between the texts of Higden and of Richard is 
not merely in the matter of content but also in diction. In the 
Annales for instance, the writing of the queen’s letter had been thus 
introduced, “ Regina—permissa est scribere omnibus epistopis quos 
sibi fidos crediderat, et dolores suos exponere. Forma scriptorum 
talis erat,” etc, (p. 29) which Higden (p. 162) had changed to 
“sed (omitted) Emma. . . scripsit episcopis Angliae, in quibus con- 
fidebat, se plus de praesulis (Wyntoniensis) dedecore quam (sua) 
(omitted) de sua (de sua omitted) verecundia torqueri, (;) paratam 
(que) se (Dei) probare Dei (omitted) iudico ferrique candentis ex- 
amine(,) episcopum fore (omitted) injuste (fore) diffamatum.” 
(Richard’s variations are given in parenthesis; the texts are here 
practically identical.) 

* There are distinct verbal reminiscences of the Annals in Rich- 
ard’s text. Most interesting, perhaps, is the identical sentence in the 
Annals (p. 25) and in Richard’s text (p. 255): “ Robertus archie- 
piscopus fugit ex (extra) Anglia.” In Higden’s account (p. 164) 
this read: “ Robertus Cantuariensis fugit in Normanniam.” It is a 
noteworthy fact that the villain’s stay at Dover is mentioned only 
in the Winchester Annals and in the romance of Athelston, a detail 
pointing clearly to the close relationship between the Annals and the 
romance. 
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left out, as Higden did, the Winchester chronicler’s sar- 
castic comment on Edward’s trust in Robert of Jumiéges 
even to the extent of believing that a black crow was white 
if Robert told him so; he omitted, again as Higden did, 
the story of Edward’s abject humiliation before his ex- 
onerated mother and Bishop Alwyn, presumably because 
it was unfitting to recall that the saintly Edward had 
thrice been struck penitential blows and had cried aloud: 
“Mater, peccavi in caelum et in te.” He neglected to 
record, as in this instance Higden had definitely stated, 
that Edward had exiled the great Count Godwin and his 
sons, an act, according to the Winchester legend, of special 
ingratitude. But Richard was not content merely with 
suppressing unpleasant details; he wished also to exonerate 
Edward from even the semblance of evil. The Winchester 
tale (p. 20) had stressed the king’s cruelty to his mother 
in depriving her of her possessions: “ matri suae Emmae 
reginae quicquid in hoc mundo possederat usque ad pre- 
tium quadrantis auferret”; he put her in prison at 
Wherwell, “sed minus arctam quam filius dictaverat 
habens custodiam, regina, permissa est scribere omnibus — 
episcopis.” Higden (p. 162) had reduced this to the 
statement that Emma “ privatam bonis omnibus, in mon- 
asterium de Werewelle detruderet. Sed Emma laxius 
custodita scripsit episcopis.” Richard (p. 253) on the 
contrary explains that Edward did deprive Emma of her 
possessions “sed tum praecepit sufficenter ei necessaria 
ministrari,” and later on assures us that Emma had been 
forgetful of the poor, “ itaque quod iniuste coacervaverat, 
non inhoneste ablatum, ut egeorum proficeret compendio 
et fisco sufficeret regio.” Partisan apology could hardly 
go further! 

It is evident that Richard in his treatment of the Emma 
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legend was frankly an apologist for Edward the Confessor. 
He explained what he could, omitted what was difficult, 
and succeeding completely in making the tale pleasing to 
the monastic sensibilities of Westminster. Since the 
romance of Athelston ** was composed at the very time of 
Richard’s life at the monastery, since it exhibits exactly 
the same tendencies in the treatment of precisely the same 
story, it becomes hardly possible to doubt that it was from 
Richard that the minstrel author of Athelston received his 
material. This probability is very much heightened by at 
least one detail in Athelston, a detail which could have 
come from no one but a Westminster monk and from no 
one of the monks with more likelihood than from Richard. 

The detail in question is the name of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Alryke, the real hero of the story. His réle 
was created from suggestions embodied in the original 
story,” but his name might well appear to be a matter of 


*Zupitza (Eng. Stud., xtv, 330 ff.) proved the mingling of North- 
ern and Midland forms in the poem. His conclusion that it is an 
example of North Midland dialect does not invalidate the present 
theory that the poem was actually composed in London by a minstrel 
whose home may have been in the more northern district. Mors- 
bach, Mitteleng. Grammatik, p. 8, classes Athelston with other North- 
East Midland romances. 

Zupitza’s conclusion (p. 337) that the poem was composed before 
1400 is not to be doubted but his reference of it to 1350 is admittedly 
sheer conjecture. If the poem is, as I believe, to be connected with 
Richard of Cirencester who did not come to Westminster until 1355 
and who had probably but little opportunity to devote himself to 
chronicle lore until after his return from Oxford, the date of its 
composition lies between 1365 and 1391 when he received permission 
to go on the long journey to Rome. 

*In the legend of Emma Archbishop Robert arranged the details 
of the ordeal even as Alryke does in the romance. Like Bishop 
Alwyn, Alryke receives the penitent submission of the king and gives 
him absolution. In an edition of Athelston which she is preparing 
as an M.A. thesis for Wellesley College, Miss Beatrice Putney will 
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chance. That it was not so, can be proved by reference to 
the single contemporary life of Edward the Confessor 
which is now extant. It is found in MS. 526 of the Har- 
leian collection, a twelfth-century copy of a Vita written 
between 1066-1074, presumably for Edward’s queen.*® 
It is a full and interesting account of the Confessor; it 
omits the somewhat apocryphal Emma legend, but it gives 
a straight-forward record of what the malign influence of 
Robert of Jumiéges actually did accomplish in the life- 
time of the Confessor. One passage (p. 399) is suffi- 
ciently important for our purposes to be quoted in full. 
It follows the account of the death of Archbishop Edzinus 
of Canterbury in 1050. 

“ Adoleverat autem in eadem Christi ecclesia, a tenero 
ungue monasticis educatus disciplinis, ex supradicti ducis 
Godwini stirpe, quidam monachus Aelricus nomine; vir 
scilicet secularis industriae et plurima in mundanis rebus 
praeditus sagacitate, non minus quoque in eadem dilectus 
congregatione. Quem tam totius ecclesiae universales filii, 
quam ipsius monasterii monachi, in archipraesulem sibi 
exposcunt dari, huneque et affectu communi et petitione 
eligunt praesse regulari. Mittunt etiam ad supradictum 
Godwinum, qui regio favore in ea dominabatur parte 
regni, commonent eum generis sui, precantur ut ex affectu 
propinquitatis regem adeat, et hune utpote in eadem ec- 
clesia nutritum et secundum canonica instituta electum 
sibi pontificem annuat. Promittit fideliter pro viribus 


present a fuller discussion of the historical elements in both legend 
and romance than has been possible here. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that there were quarrels enough in the fourteenth century 
between the English kings and archbishops of Canterbury to afford 
ample suggestion to any contemporary writer for all the details in 
Athelston that seem reminiscent of the Becket quarrel. 

* Cf. Luard, Lives of Edward the Confessor, pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 
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suis dux inclitus... Sed quia, ut supra diximus, pius rex 
aurem magis accommodabat adversae parti illis diebus, a 
conatu petitionis suae idem dux est repulsus. Rodbertus 
vero Lundoniae sede relicta, in Cantianam commigrat ec- 
clesiam, regis munere archiepiscopus, totius ecclesiae filiis 
hanc injuriam pro nisu suo reclamantibus.” 

This striking episode is not to be found apparently in 
any other chronicle.2* It is not repeated by Richard of 
Cirencester even in that book on the life of the Confessor 
in which he so characteristically recast the Emma legend. 
Yet there is no question that Richard, whose business it was 
to exhaust the Westminster archives for lore about Edward, 
knew this particular manuscript; indeed, he borrowed 
from it several long passages for his own work.?* It is 
clear that he must have known the Alryke story from this 
source, and if, as the writer believes, he was concerned 
with transforming the Emma story into its romantic guise, 
the peculiar appropriateness of the name Alryke for the 
ecclesiastical hero of Athelston would have been self- 
evident. In real life Robert of Jumiéges had shamed and 
thwarted Alryke, the good monk of Canterbury; in the 
romance Alryke, Archbishop of Canterbury, brings to ruin 
the man who is Robert’s fictitious counterpart.?® Never 


* Although Freeman calls it “a great case,” he gives no other 
authority for the story than this one manuscript. Neither does 
Plummer, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 11, 234. Curiously enough Free- 
man gives the monk’s name as Aelfricus, although he is quoting from 
this single text in which the name is plainly Aelricus. In this mis- 
take he is followed by Plummer and other modern historians. 

*Cf. the Speculum, p. 209 ff., 212 ff., ete. in which by marginal 
references the borrowings from the Vita are made plain. 

*The romance tells with considerable gusto of how Archbishop 
Alryke forces the king to tell him who had made the false accusation. 
A message is then sent to Wymound enticing him from Dover to 
London where, having failed to endure the ordeal, he is dragged by 
horses to the Elms and there hung. 
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was chance so happily ironic as this; never by chance 
alone was such posthumous justice done to the memory of 
the obscure monk who ought to have been but never was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The choice of the name indi- 
cates premeditated intent if ever anything did, nor is its 
significance affected by the fact that probably no one, save 
a learned brother or two at Westminster or Canterbury, 
was supposed to appreciate the special interest attached 
to this name rather than another. It was enough for 
minstrel and world to hear a good story of how Alryke, an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had defied an English king, 
and thwarted a wicked layman; it was enough for Brother 
Richard to smile delicately to himself over the vengeance 
which fiction at least could take on the memory of the 
treacherous foreigner who had once wrought such evil in 
the English church. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are more 
definite than one can usually hope for in the study of 
Middle English romance. The legend of Queen Emma 
and the Ploughshares was still highly popular in Win- 
chester in the fourteenth century.*° Sometime after 1355 
it became known to Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
Westminster, who in his Speculum Historiale modified it 
into a suitable Westminster form. At about the same 
time the same story was transformed into the romance of 
Athelston. In this the style and certain details point 
directly to minstrel authorship; in others, such as the 
deliberate transformation of names, the disguising of per- 
sonalities, the increased emphasis on ecclesiastical power 
and prestige, one recognizes monastic influence that could 


Tt is worthy of note that the history of the legend in the chron- 
icles shows a circulation largely confined to Benedictine communities 
such as those at St. Swithin’s, Winchester, Gloucester Abbey, St. 
Werburgh’s, Chester, Malmesbury and Westminster. 
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only have emanated from Westminster. Among the West- 
minster monks Richard alone can be proved to have known 
the original story, to have treated it with the same preju- 
dices in mind as those which appear in Athelston, and 
also to have been the one most familiar with the historical 
records relating to the personages of that story. The 
transposition of the name Alryke from one of the most 
obscure of those records but one which indubitably Richard 
knew, to Athelston, gives final proof that Richard must to 
some extent have been concerned with the composition of 
the poem. Since the learned style of his own works no 
less than the purely popular style of Athelston forbid the 
idea that he was himself its author, we can only conclude 
that it was through him that the material passed to a 
minstrel kept in pay, as we know such popular poets were, 
by the monastery itself.* In this case Athelston is not 
only one of the few Middle English romances which at 
any stage of its being we can associate with a known per- 
sonality, but it is also one of the most striking examples 
in England of monastic influence on contemporary medie- 
val fiction.*? 
Lavra A. Hreparp. 


*t Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 1, 56; Pound, “The 
Eng. Ballads and the Church,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxxv, 182 
(1920). 

® The writer has in hand other studies of the same general char- 
acter. For all such work the model and inspiration is M. Bedier’s 
Les Légendes Epiques, 1908. 








XIIL—THE STAGE HISTORY OF COLLEY CIBBER’S 
THE CARELESS HUSBAND 


Theatrical records tend to prove that The Careless 
Husband, doubtless the best of Cibber’s comedies, enjoyed 
a warm reception when it was first presented before 
London audiences. Produced for the first time at Drury- 
Lane on Thursday, December 7, 1704, it held the boards 
of that theatre for nightly performances during the re- 
mainder of that week, and, with the customary exception 
of Sunday, during the whole of the following week, which 
ended Saturday, December 16. The initial cast was: 
Sir Charles Easy — Wilks; Lord Foppington — Cibber ; 
Lord Morelove—Powell; Lady Betty Modish—Mrs. Old- 
field; Lady Easy—Mrs. Knight; Lady Graveairs—Mrs. 
Moore; Edging—Mrs. Lucas. Along with the announce- 
ment for Friday, December 15, there appears the follow- 
ing: “ With a piece of Instrumental Musick to be per- 
formed by Mr. Paisible, Mr. Banister, and others. And 
several Entertainments of Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, 
and others.” For the next evening the managers promise 
a change in the bill: ‘“ Several Italian: Sonata’s on the 
Violin by Signior Gasparini. And several Entertain- 
ments of Dancing by Mrs. du Ruel.’ Such extradramatic 
features attend the production of the play rather frequently 
throughout its stage career. 

In its subsequent history The Careless Husband had no 
other uninterrupted run as long as that immediately suc- 
ceeding its premiére. Suspended on Saturday, December 
16, it reappeared at Drury-Lane the following Thursday, 
December 21, embellished with “Italian Sonatas and 
Dancing.” The winter holidays necessitating another 
break, the play again makes its appearance on Tuesday, 
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January 2, 1705. One week later, on January 9, the 
notice of the next performance adds, for the first time, the 
encouraging words: “ At the Desire of Several Persons 
of Quality.” After an eighteen-day withdrawal, the 
“ Desire of Several Persons of Quality” again prevails, 
and The Careless Husband is restored on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 27, this time with the sonorous proclamation that 
“the Famous Signiora Francisca Margaretta de |’Epine 
will Sing several Songs in Italian and English.” An 
entire month passes, but managerial confidence in the 
popularity and drawing-power of the comedy is disclosed 
by the announcement which accompanies the notice for 
February 27: “For the Benefit of Mr. Wilks.” No 
repetition occurs, however, until March 17 and June 2. 
The dull summer-season intervening, one finds no record 
of the play until the following October. During that 
autumn, however, and, indeed, during the rest of 1705, 
there are only two performances, one on October 13, the 
other on November 24, both Saturday evenings. In the 
spring of 1706 there are two productions, on February 19 


and April 3; then comes an unprecedented gap of seven 


months, closing on November 7. On this date the play is 
transferred from Drary-Lane to the Queen’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket, where it'is acted by a troop advertised as 
“her Majesty’s Company of Comedians,” an organization 
differing somewhat in its personnel from the company 
formerly identified with the same play at Drury-Lane. 
The acting of Lord Morelove by Mills instead of Powell, 
of Lady Easy by Mrs. Barry instead of Mrs. Knight, of 
Lady Graveairs by Mrs. Porter instead of Mrs. Moore, 
and of Edging by Mrs. Bignal instead of Mrs. Lucas, 
distinguishes the cast at the Haymarket from that at the 
other theatre; the advertisement, moreover, contains the 
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alluring words: “ All the chief Parts being new drest, 
and play’d to the best Advantage.” 

This progressive change in policy apparently gave The 
Careless Husband a new lease of life. Repeated on 
November 12, five days after its debut on the new boards, 
it disappeared until November 22, 1706, when we find it 
not only restored, but signalized by a repetition on the 
succeeding night. The last performance for 1706 occurs 
on December 21. 

In 1707 there were performances on February 11 and 
March 10, the latter for Cibber’s benefit; but none there- 
after until December 6 and December 30. The remainder 
of that theatrical season witnessed only one performance, 
on January 21, 1708, when the piece reappeared at Drury- 
Lane, its old home. 

A review of these statistics shows sixteen performances 
of the play during its initial season, which extended from 
December 7, 1704, to the following July; four during the 
season of 1705-6; seven during that of 1706-7; and three 
during that of 1707-8. 

After 1708, aside from an occasional renascence of 
interest, The Careless Husband had only infrequent pro- 
ductions. An examination of newspappr files demonstrates 
that it was, in comparison with such plays as Love for 
Love, The Beaux’ Stratagem, and The Recrutting Officer, 
indifferently popular at best. The seasons of 1708-9 and 
1709-10 witnessed one performance each. Mrs. Knight 
had been restored to the réle of Lady Easy; Edging was 
played by Mrs. Saunders, who displaced Mrs. Bignal. 
Mrs. Rogers, supplanting Mrs. Porter, played Lady Grave- 
airs. A break of five years in the available documents 
makes it difficult to mention exact figures; but it is hardly 
conceivable that the performances averaged more than 
three or four annually, though there may have been spas- 
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modic revivals with long intervals between. Such a re- 
vival took place in March, 1715, when a performance at 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields on the 17th was followed by another 
at the same theatre on the 19th, and by still another, at 
Drury-Late, on the 30th. Even after paying this tribute 
of enthusiasm—for three performances within a fortnight 
of a play over ten years old surely offer proof of enthusi- 
astie regard—, the public was still unsatisfied, and less 
than two months later The Careless Husband was repeated 
for the benefit of Wilks. The following season (1715-6) 
saw four performances, with no interval of less than six 
weeks between any consecutive two; the next season there 
were only two, separated by a period of three months, the 
first “at the Desire of Several Ladies of Quality,” the 
second a Cibber benefit adorned with a “ Pastoral Dance 
as it was performed in the Musical Masque of Myrtillo.” 

From the beginning of the season of 1716-7 to the end 
of the season of 1725-6, Genest? accounts for one per- 
formante each season. For 1726-7 he furnishes no 
memoranda whatever affecting The Careless Husband. 
To each season within the period 1727-30 he assigns one 
production. Genest’s records, however, are not complete, 
and my conjecture—for it has not a sufficiently definite 
basis to be called an inference—is that the number of per- 
formances each season during the period 1716-30 averaged 
about two. 

In the course of the third, and thtough the earlier part 
of the fourth, decades of the century séveral notable 
changes occurred in the cast. On March 14, 1717, the 
parts were played as follows: Morelove—Mills; Fopping- 
ton—Cibber; Sir Charles—Wilks; Lady Betty—Mrs. 
Oldfield; Lady Easy—Mrs. Porter; Lady Graveairs— 


1 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage from the Restor- 
ation in 1660 to 1830. Bath, 1832. 
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Mrs. Saunders; Edging—Mrs. Bicknell. On March 5, 
1733, Cibber, Wilks, and Mills still acted Foppington, Sir 
Charles, and Morelove respectively. All of the female 
roles, however, were in new hands. Mrs. Oldfield had 
died in 1730, Mrs. Heron having taken her place; and 
Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Horton, and Miss Raftor filled the rdéles 
of Lady Easy, Lady Graveairs, and Edging. 

Genest’s data include no record of The Careless Hus- 
band between April 4, 1730, and January 29, 1732, but 
the testimony of Genest is far from conclusive. In listing 
only three performances for the decade commencing J anu- 
ary 1, 1732, and ending December 31, 1741, he is unques- 
tionably inaccurate, ignoring, for instance, a performance 
on April 13, 1732. That the comedy, at that time, won 
higher esteem than Genest’s findings would indicate ap- 
pears from these significant words in the announcement: 
“By command of his Royal Highness.” For the next 
decade (1742-52) Genest mentions only two performances. 
In connection with that of February 9, 1745, he supplies 
the information, ‘“‘ Not.acted 5 years,” though Adams, in 
his Dictionary of the Drama, makes clear reference to a 
performance in 1742. To the following decade (1752-62) 
Genest assigns two, to the next (1762-72) three, and to 
the following (1772-82) two. He accounts, also, for one 
in 1790. Scattered along the whole period of 1732-92 T 
have found unequivocal notices of eight performances 
wholly overlooked by Genest: those on April 29, 1734; 
March 17, 1757; April 26, 1759; May 24, 1759; January 
2, 1760; October 14, 1760; April 1, 1761; and November 
28, 1792. It seems reasonable to surmise that The Care- 
less Husband, during the whole of the eighteenth century 
after Mrs. Oldfield’s death, was never off the London stage 
for more than two or three successive seasons; that some- 
times it made its appearance, as illustrated by the dates 
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just cited, two or three times in a single season; and, 
finally, that the number of performances probably aver- 
aged one, and possibly two, biennially. 

There is evidence of two Scottish performances of the 
play, both in Edinburgh, the one on January 7, 1734, the 
other on February 11, 1764. That it aroused the anim- 
adversion, or at least the attention, of the public authorities 
is plain from a news-item in the Caledonian Mercury stat- 
ing that on January 9, 1739, one John Morison was im- 
prisoned for “ presuming to put up placaerts [placards] ” 
advertising “that at night the Comedy, called the Care- 
less Husband ” would be acted in Carraber’s Close. 

Even more meagre and unsatisfactory are the sources 
that bear upon the Irish productions. It is known, never- 
theless, that in Dublin, during the brief summer-season of 
1742, Peg Woffington assumed the réle of Lady Betty, 
and that during the regular season of 1751-2 she acted the 
part there. It is not unlikely that she appeared in Dublin 
in the same capacity during the interval. 

After William Hallam, the manager of Goodman’s 
Fields, had gone into insolvency in 1750, he dispatched a 
company of players to America, thus introducing English 
drama, in its wider scope, to the western hemisphere. 
Among the twenty-four plays which were prepared before 
the departure from England was The Careless Husband, 
which, it may be presumed, had at least a few perform- 
ances in the course of the American residence. Dunlap, 
it is true, in his American Theatre, includes Cibber’s 
comedy among the plays the popularity of which did not 
survive into the next century; he intimates, however, that 
it had its following during the earlier years of the Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Harry GuiicksMAnN. 














XII.—THE CHRONOLOGY OF MILTON’S 
PRIVATE STUDIES 


The remarkable autograph manuscript discovered in 
1874 by A. J. Horwood among the papers of Sir Frederick 
Graham of Netherby is one of the basic documents for the 
study of Milton. It furnishes a list of some ninety au- 
thors, many of them by no means obvious, whom Milton 
knew; it indicates a large number of specific passages 
which he found interesting ; and, finally, it contains, either 
explicitly or by implication, a host of opinions and ideas, 
consideration of which affords a new insight into the work- 
ing of his mind. The Commonplace Book is, indeed, an 
important key to Milton’s intellectual activity, and as such 
it merits a more careful critical consideration and a wider 
application than it has yet received. The facsimile pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Literature’? in 1876 ren- 
dered the document accessible in its original form, and 
Horwood’s edition for the Camden Society * attempted a 
solution of some of the fundamental problems which must 
be dealt with before the note book can be put to fruitful 
use. But Horwood unfortunately did his work with little 
care and left it incomplete in many particulars. His text 
in the revised edition is reasonably accurate, but the edi- 
torial work is in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
editor did not undertake the necessary labor of identifying 
all the works and authors cited, nor did he always dis- 
tinguish between those quoted by Milton at first and at sec- 
ond hand. His list of parallels from Milton’s published 


1A Common-Place Book of John Milton, reproduced from the ori- 
ginal manuscript, London, 1876. 

*A Common-Place Book of John Milton, edited by Alfred J. Hor- 
wood, London, 1876 (Camden Society) ; revised edition, 1877. 
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writings is scanty, and he has failed to supply other ob- 
vious apparatus. 

The most serious barrier, however, to any extensive ap- 
plication of the Commonplace Book to the study of Milton 
has been the absence of certainty regarding the dates of the 
entries. They are not set down in chronological order, like 
the materials in the Cambridge Manuscript, and it is im- 
possible from the printed text to form any idea when the 
separate entries were made. This is obviously a matter of 
the utmost importance if we wish to learn more from these 
entries than that Milton read such and such an author and 
was interested in such and such a passage or idea at some 
undetermined period of his life. Horwood points out a 
few indications of date in the case of individual entries, 
and occasional assertions have been made on the unsafe 
basis of the contents of the notes as to the periods to which 
they belong. It does not seem to have occurred to any stu- 
dent to make a more thorough application of the available 
evidence, especially that afforded by the manuscript itself, 
and to see how far it is possible to go toward a chronology 
of the entire body of material. 

In studying the Commonplace Book reeently with a view 
to taking a fuller aceount of the contribution made by it to 
our knowledge of Milton, the writer was led to experiment 
with the solution of this problem. The results, though by 
no means so complete as one could wish, are definite enough 
to justify a positive denial of certain current assumptions 
based on the inaccurate observations * of Horwood, and to 


*Horwood’s statement that some of the writing (i. ¢., the first and 
third entries on page 197) is in the hand of Daniel Skinner has been 
repeated without question by almost every writer who has had occa- 
sion to refer to the Commonplace Book. This identification is abso- 
lutely unsound, as anyone who cares to compere the scribal entries 
with Skinner’s genuine handwriting can easily determine. (See p. 
281, below), 
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suggest new conclusions of considerable importance. In 
the present paper I have undertaken, after discussing the 
criteria for dating the entries and describing the general 
method employed, to present a chronological analysis of 
the Commonplace Book and to indicate the bearing of the 
material, when so ordered, on the history of Milton’s mind, 
reserving for later studies various miscellaneous questions 
which present themselves. Incidentally, I have added an 
expanded and corrected list of the authors and, wherever 
possible, of the editions referred to, in the hope that atten- 
tion may be directed anew to many lines of investigation 
suggested by the document and that a more adequate work- 
ing basis may be provided for its use.* 

It is evident at a glance that the notes in the Common- 
place Book were made at various times by a number of 
different persons. Distinction may at once be made be- 
tween the entries in Milton’s autograph and those in other 
hands. Of the latter, some (the minority) were evidently 
dictated by him. They follow the exact form established 
by Milton himself, and some of the handwriting is, as 
will be shown, identical with that of amanuenses whom he 


“For the paleographical part of the investigation I have used in 
the first instance the autotype facsimile of the Commonplace Book. 
Observations based on this have, however, been tested with the ori- 
ginal in the British Museum by Miss E. Margaret Thompson, who 
has also determined for me some doubtful points on the basis of 
differences in ink not adequately reproduced in the facsimile. Vari- 
ous other reproductions of the writing of Milton and his scribes and 
most of the originals available in America have also been employed. 
The edition of Milton’s prose referred to is that of Mitford. It has 
proved impossible to trust the statements regarding Milton’s auto- 
graph and the writing of his amanuenses made by earlier investi- 
gators in this field, though I have often benefited by their sugges- 
tions. I am greatly indebted to the keen observation and wide expe- 
rience of Professor Carleton Brown, who very generously assisted me 
in the initial stages of my study. 
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is known to have employed. One set of entries was cer- 
tainly not dictated by him. These are in a hand identified 
by Horwood as that of Sir Richard Graham, Lord Preston, 
who apparently acquired the volume after Milton’s death. 
They are evidently the work of a person who, taking 
advantage of Milton’s method and materials, continued 
the collection for his own purposes. This is proved by 
many small differences in the manner of entry, by the 
emergence of opinions and interests at variance with 
Milton’s, and finally by the reference to an edition of 
Machiavelli published in 1675 (p. 177). Setting aside 
these entries, therefore, as not belonging to the document 
as Milton left it, we may divide the remaining material 
into notes inserted by Milton himself while he still had 
his eyesight and others dictated by him to the various 
amanuenses who assisted him in or before his blindness. 
The earliest date for the dictated entries cannot be deter- 
mined on this ground with absolute certainty, for there is 
evidence that Milton made occasional use of scribes long 
before 1652, -the year in which his blindness became com- 
plete. But the data afforded by the Cambridge MS. and 
other Miltonic documents is such as to establish a pretty 
strong presumption that any material in the hand of an 
amanuensis was written after about 1650.° 


* Phillips alludes to Milton’s practice of dictating to his students 
passages from the Divines as a part of their Sunday exercises. In 
Apology, 1641/2, Milton speaks of reading good authors “ or causing 
them to be read.” The sonnet “Captain or Colonel or Knight at 
Arms,” 1642, in the Cambridge Manuscript appears in a scribal hand, 
with revision of the title by Milton himself. Finally, the inscription 
in the album of Christopher Arnold, 1651, is in the hand of an aman- 
uensis, with Milton’s personal signature. 

All this, however, does not show that Milton was in the habit of 
employing assistance for the writing of ordinary notes or for record- 
ing his compositions in prose or verse until the period of his partial 
or total blindness. Indeed, th Cambridge MS. appears to prove the 
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A second highly important step in the classification of 
the entries is made possible by a change which Milton 
adopted in his handwriting during his Italian journey 
(1638-9). In the majority of the autograph entries he uses 
the Italic form of the letter “ e,” in others the Greek form, 
and this he does, save in a few instances to be discussed 
later, with absolute consistency. The same phenomenon 
is to be observed in the Cambridge MS. and in all other 
specimens of Milton’s handwriting. In the Cambridge MS. 
the text of the poems written during the Horton period 
(1632-8) employs the Greek “e¢” with not more than a 
half-dozen exceptions ; while the notes of dramatic subjects 
and the autograph sonnets (written after 1639) contain, 
except in the case of capitals and the superscript “e” in 
“¥,” not a single instance of this formation of the letter. 


contrary. All the later sonnets in that document before that to 
Cromwell, 1652, are in Milton’s hand, the last being the Fairfax 
sonnet of 1648, though several of them were copied after 1652 for 
the press by scribes. Besides the Cambridge MS. materials the latest 
specimens of Milton’s autograph, except signatures, are: a list of 
his treatises from 1641 to 1648 (Sotheby, Ramblings, 119); a letter 
to Dati, 1647 (New York Public Library); a receipt from Robert 
Warcup, 1647 (Dreer collection, Philadelphia) ; and entries in the 
Family Bible (Milton Facsimiles, published by the British Museum), 
made in 1646 and 1650. In the last mentioned document Milton has 
written also the first words of an entry of 1652, which is continued 
by an amanuensis. 

*Horwood attempts to distinguish between the strata of Milton’s 
autograph entries on the basis of general appearance, but his conse- 
quent division of them into “large and small writing” proves upon 
examination to be inaccurate. The size of the writing is dependent 
on circumstances. The early writing is usually smaller, but it is 
the formation of the letter “e” which constitutes the chief criterion, 
and of this Horwood makes no use. It is noted in Sotheby’s Ram- 
blings in Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, and is applied by 
Masson to the Cambridge MS. The fact has not been used hitherto 
in relation to the Commonplace Book, nor have other specimens of 
Milton’s writing been examined with reference to this point. 
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Sotheby issues a warning to those who would determine 
the date of an autograph from the formation of a single 
letter, but Milton’s uncommon consistency in this, ag in 
so many matters, leaves no doubt as to the general validity 
of the test. The first example of the later hand ia the 
inscription in the autograph book of the Carduini family,* 
dated June 10, 1639, where the Italic “e” is employed 
in the two quotations and the signature, and in all his 
subsequent writing Milton adheres uniformly to this prac- 
tice. In the writing before 1638-9, he occasionally slips 
into the use of an Italic “e,” but he does this so rarely 
that the uniform use of this character in any piece of 
writing consisting of more than a word or two constitutes 
a reasonably certain test of its having been written after 
his departure for Italy (April, 1638), while the use of a 
Greek “e” even sporadically is practically conclusive 
evidence of a date prior to that time.® 


"In the possession of the Harvard College Library. 

* An apparent contradiction is to be found in the annotations made 
by Milton in the sever¢] volun‘es of classic authors which have come 
down to us from his Library—the Euripides, from which Sotheby 
gives a page of specimens, and the Pindar in the Harvard College 
Library. (The Lycophron, which I have had the privilege of exam- 
ining through the courtesy of its owner, Mr. Alfred White of Brook- 
lyn, uses consistently the Greek “e.”) In these sets of notes the 
“e’s”™ seem to be freely mixed. The explanation is, in part, at 
least, that Milton returned from time to time to these volumes, the 
first notes in which were made before 1639. In the Pindar one 
extensive set of entries having the Italic “e” consists of quotations 
from a single author, Eustathius, and these are evidently later addi- 
tions. The two page index at the end contains no single instance of 
Italic “e”. The situation appears to be the same with the Euripi- 
des. It is certainly so in the corrections to the minor poems, which 
again might seem like an invalidation of the criterion. Thus in 
Lycidas the correction of “glimmering” to “opening,” or “ bur- 
nished ” to “westring,” and the note inserted after the title, “In 
this monodie ” etc., all of which use consistently the later “e,” were 
made after the publication of the first edition in 1638, presumably 
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We have, then, manuscript data for dividing Milton’s 
reading notes into three chronological groups. It is possi- 
ble to go further and to determine in many eases the order 
within the groups. Close inspection of the autotype shows 
that Milton invariably made the heading at the top of the 
page at the same time that he recorded the first entry 
under it, and that this first entry was in every case but 
ane® put at the top of the page contiguously with the 
heading. The remaining entries were made at the same 
writing or later. It is often possible to distinguish by the 
handwriting strata of notes clearly separated by intervals 
of time. On page 109, for example, the first and ninth 
blocks of entries (the first and twelfth in Horwood) are 
brought out to an even margin and bear every evidence 
of having been written under the same conditions. 
They are obviously earlier than the other entries on the 
page, which were filled in singly or in groups in the 
remaining spaces, some care being taken to have each 
additional note placed near the one to which it is most 
closely related in idea. These cvidences of stratification 
in the entries extend, as we shall see, beyond the single 
page. 

Taking this kind of evidence as a basis, and applying 
such other simple manuscript tests (crowding, ete.) as 


just before the publication of the 1645 edition of the poema. This 
kind of explanation removes a large proportion of the apparent irre- 
gularities. There remain some cases of the Italic “e” in the text 
of the minor poems, a considerable number in the Pindar, and several 
in ane correction to Lycidas which was certainly made before 1638. 
One post-1639 entry in the Commonplace Book, moreover, has two 
exceptional instances of Greek “«.” The letter is written rather 
large and is in each case separated from the initial letter of the 
word as if a capital (see last entry on p. 183). 
*P. 249, where an amanuensis wrote the heading at the top of 
and began the entry in the middle, the space between being 
later filled in by Lord Preston. 
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will at once suggest themselves, we may now inquire how 
far the analysis will carry us toward a complete and sig- 
nificant chronology of the entries, and whether the order 
of the notes affords a reliable index of the order in which 
the authors cited were read by Milton. The evidence here 
is rather complex and the detail must be reserved for pre- 
sentation later. But it will be clear, I think, that the 
Commonplace Book exhibits a quite unexpected simplicity 
of method, and that it is possible to make it serve as a 
rough guide to one large department of Milton’s reading. 
It is to be observed that Milton did not record in the \ 
volume notes from works to which he must constantly | 
have been referring. There are only three quotations 
from the classics and none at all from Scripture. Nor did 
he ordinarily, as we shall see, use it for materials gathered 
in the immediate process of research, but rather as a 
permanent aid to his thought and memory. The great 
majority of the entries were obviously made in the course 
of Milton’s general reading in certain fields. The method 
employed was apparently to mark the significant passages 
and from time to time to write up a series of notes based 
on them under appropriate headings in the Commonplace 
Book. Often he appears to have used several authors 
simultaneously, as, for example, in studying the history 
of England, and here we find a mingling of references to 
various works in the same note. Sometimes, too, a passage 
considered as worth recording recalled another in some 
work previously read. But the passage so recalled is apt 
to be from an author whom Milton had been through very 
recently, and this process is not carried far enough to 
invalidate the general assumption that the chronological 
position of one note relative to others indicates the posi- 
tion of the work to which it refers in the scheme of 
Milton’s reading and the place of the entire body of notes 
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from that author in the chronology of the Commonplace 
Book. The surprising thing is that the evidence is so 
seldom contradictory in this regard. There are, moreover, 
various ways of checking the results, as indicated in par- 
ticular cases below. 

For the actual dating of the notes and the reading in 
the first two periods there is material in the dates of 
publication of the works or editions used by Milton,?® 
and in allusions in Milton’s other works. The latter are 
especially conclusive when they are to passages cited in 
the Commonplace Book. An exhaustive application of 
data of this sort is obviously impossible until the question 
of Milton’s use of materials from the authors cited has 
been fully worked out. The present study must therefore 
be regarded as to this extent incomplete. 

For the third period of Milton’s life (c. 1650-1674), 
that which followed his partial or total loss of sight, we 
have the data for grouping the various sets of entries in 
the handwriting of the different scribes to whom they 
were dictated. The whole question of Milton’s use of 
amanuenses is here involved, and unfortunately the facts 
are far from clear. It seems quite certain, however, that 
the old idea of their being members of his family is 
untenable. The evidence of the extant documents, against 
the statements of the biographers, is remarkably consistent 
for a series of scribes working for him in successive 
periods. This is borne out by the Cambridge MS. and 


The edition can usually be ascertained only when Milton gives 
page references. In many cases he cites book and chapter. With 
the assistance of Miss E. Margaret Thompson, working in the British 
Museum, I have succeeded in identifying, in all but a few instances, 
editions to which Milton’s page references apply. Where the pagina- 
tion of several duplicate issues answers to Milton’s pages I have so 
stated. All editions available to Milton, of which copies are to be 
found in the British Museum or in the Harvard College Library 
have been examined. 
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other scribal material so far as we can date it, and hy the 
Commonplace Book itself. Owing to the scanty number 
of the dictated entries there is little indication in the 
manuscript of the relative position of the groups. But 
several of the hands can be identified as belonging to 
scribes whose work appears in other Milton items of 
known date, and the conclusions as to chronology sug- 
gested by these identifications can sometimes be checked 
by other data. 

The analysis, with the detailed observations on which 
it is based, follows. In order to simplify the presentation, 
it has been necessary to relegate all modifications of the 
general classification of the entries by authors, together 
with the citation of Milton’s editions, to foot-notes. In 
cases, however, where entries from one work appear in 
more than one of the larger chronological divisions, the 
title is repeated. The order within the smaller groups is 
not especially significant, but I have endeavored to sug- 
gest by the arrangement the relation which different works 
bore to each other in Milton’s program of study, from the 
standpoint of subject matter, sometimes, also, to indicate 
roughly the probable chronological relation of the notes. 
The grouping itself is meant to be uninfluenced by con- 
jecture, though I have often been guided in my observa- 
tions by the inherent probabilities of the case. The num- 
bers in parentheses refer to the pages of the Commonplace 
Book. ; 


Avrnors Enrerep BEFORE 1639 (att tn Mitron’s Hanp) 
FIRST GROUP 


These entries are in a small, neatly printed hand; they 
were evidently made with great care and attention 
to uniformity. It is possible to distinguish them at a 
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glance from all other writing in the volume. With the 
exceptions noted below the “e” is formed in the Greek 
fashion. The nearest approach to this style in other auto- 
graph material is the index to the Pindar (presumably 
written in 1634), but the writing bears a general resem- 
blance to the script used throughout the early poems in 
the Cambridge MS., the latter being, however, hastier and 
mote current. References from Socrates and Eusebius 
are frequently combined in the same note. There is no 
way of determining the order in which the authors in- 
cluded in this group were used. The notes may well have 
been made in large part at a single sitting. Wherever 
there is opportunity of testing them in relation to others, 
the position of the group as the earliest in the volume is 
confirmed. 

The earliest allusions in Milton’s published works to 
authorities in this group are in Of Reformation (1641), 
where, as also throughout the later prose, the church 
historians, Eusebius and Socrates, are heavily drawn on, 
sometimes with reference to the specific passages cited in 
the Commonplace Book.’ Procopius is first referred to 
in Doctrine and Discipline (1643). 


1. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica (53," 105, 109, 177). 

2. Eusebius, Vita Constantini (55, 181). 

3. Socrates Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiastica (53, 55, 61, 
109, 151, 181). 

4. Historia Miscella™ (181). 


See W. T. Hale’s edition of the tract Of Reformation, Yale 
Studies in English, Introduction, for a discussion and list of Mil- 
ton’s borrowings. 

"This entry, a mere citation added to the note from Socrates (No. 
8), is in a different style and has two instances of Italic “e.” The 
incident referred to is elaborated in Areopagitica, P. W., m, 409. 

“This is an anonymous compilation in 24 books, based in the 
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5. Procopius, De Bello Persico’ (151, 230). 


SECOND GROUP (later than Group I) 


The writing here is much less uniform than that of the 
Group I entries, and at least three strata are discernible: 
(a) the notes from historical authors (including Sigonius, 
Gregoras, Cantacuzenus, and Nicephoras), written rather 
carefully after the general manner of the Group I entries 
but easily distinguishable from them; (b) the notes from 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Prudentius, similar to (a) in 
general appearance but in a lighter ink; (c) most of the 
references to the fathers, hastily written with a coarse pen 
and black ink. The three styles, together with that of 
Group I, are very clearly illustrated on pages 181-2. The 
Dante-Boccaccio-Prudentius group (b) is determined by 
page 182 to be later than the Sigonius group (a). The 
manuscript seems to provide no certain criterion for de- 
ciding the chronological position of the entries from the 
fathers (c). 

Suggestions as to the date of the studies here repre- 
sented are afforded by Milton’s use of an edition of Severus 
published in 1635, and by the statement in a lstter to 
Diodati, dated September, 1637, that he had finished a 
course of reading in later Greek history and in the period 
of Italian history covered by Sigonius (see below, p. 291). 
He speaks in Epistle vir (Florence, September 10, 1638) 
of his delight in feasting on Dante. It has been argued, 
though inconclusively, that the influence of the Divine 


Historia Romana of Paulus Diaconus. Milton’s page references fit 
“ Historiae Miscellae a Paulo Aquilegiensi Diacono Lib. XXIV, editi 
ab Henrico Canisio Noviosnago I. C.” .. . Ingolstadii . . . 1603. 

% The Persian War constitutes the first two books of Procopius’ 
Historiae. Milton’s references are to the editio princeps, edited by 
Hoeschel, Augsburg, 1607. 
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Comedy is to be found in “ Lycidas”” (1637). See Oscar 
Kuhns, “ Dante’s Influence on Milton,” Modern Language 
Notes, x11, 1-11. Milton shows thorough familiarity with 
the works referred to of Cyprian, Ignatius, Tertullian, 
Justin, Severus, Cedrenus, and Sigonius in the tract 
Of Reformation (1641), occasionally citing one of the 
passages referred to in the Commonplace Book.!* 


. Sulpicius Severus, Historia Sacra”™ (150, 182"). 

7. Evagrius, Historia Ecclesiastica (220). 

8. Sigonius, De Occidentali Imperio (182 *’). 

9. Sigonius, De Regno Italiae * (183, 220, 240). 

10. Gregoras Nicephoras, Historia Byzantina™ (181, 220, 
240). 

11. Cantacuzenus (John VI), Historia Byzantina™ (240). 

12. Dante, Divina Comedia:* Inferno (12, 16, 70, 160); 
Paradiso (111). 

13. Dante, Canzone IV™ (191). 


4 See Hale, loc. cit. 

15 Milton’s references fit the Elzevir edition, Leyden, 1635. 

1° These notes have several instances of Italic “e.” 

This note begins a second page under the title “ Rex,” the first 
having been already nearly filled with entries from the Group I 
authors. 

18 Milton’s references fit the edition published by Wechel at Frenk- 
furt in 1575 and the duplicate edition published by the heirs of 
Wechel at Frankfurt in 1591, fol. 

The early editions of Gregoras contain only the first eleven books, 
covering the period from 1204 to the accession of John VI in 1341. 
The remaining thirteen were added in the Paris folio of 1702. 

* Milton must have used the Latin translation of Cantacuzenus by 
Jacobus Pontanus, 1603. The Greek text remained inedited until 
1645. 

"The edition is fixed by the reference on page 160, which cites 
Canto XI and “ Daniell. in eum locum,” i. e. “ Dante, con l’esposi- 
tione di M. Bernardino Daniello da Lucca sopra la sua Comedia,” 
Venezia, 1568. This is the only edition of Daniello’s commentary. 

* This is the Canzone on Nobility, prefixed to the fourth book of 
the Convivio. 


10 
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14. Prudentius, Liber Peristephanon (191%). 

15. Boccaccio, Vita di Dante * (182 *). 

16. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso (151). 

17. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata”™ (71, 109). 

18. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus (106). 

19. Cyprian, Tractatus de Disciplina et Habitu Virginum 
(106). 

20. Cyprian, Epistolae (109). 

21. Cyprian, De Spectaculis (241). 

22. Ignatius, Epistolae™ (109). 

23. Tertullian, De Spectaculis (4,” 241”). 


“Obviously entered contemporaneously with note from Dante 
(No. 13). 

*Unless Milton is citing Boccaccio at second hand from some 
unmentioned source he must have used the editio princeps, published 
by Sermartelli, Florence, 1576. He remarks that the incident of 
the burning of the De Monarchia was suppressed in later editions of 
the Vita, which he may therefore also have known. If this is a 
second hand quotation it is the only one made in the Commonplace 
Book without reference to its immediate source. 

* This entry was clearly set down at a later time than the note 
from Sigonius (No. 8). 

*Ttalic “e” used four times in this entry. The note was appar- 
ently made with a different pen from the Dante group (Nos. 12-14). 

* Milton’s references to Clement all fit the edition of the Opera 
published by Carolus Morellus, Paris, 1629, reissued in duplicate by 
Mathaeus Guillemot, Paris, 1641. These editions contain annota- 
tions by Fredericus Sylburgius and material from other commen- 
taries. 

* Milton’s references fit the Geneva edition of Ignatius, published 
in 1623, “cum XII exerditationibus in eundem Ignatium pro anti- 
quitate Catholica adversus Baronium et Bellarminum auctore Ni- 
colao Videlio, professore in Academia Genevensi et verbi divini 
ministro.” 

* These two entries and the following from the De Jejuniis con- 
stitute the most considerable portion of the notebook in which Milton 
mixes the Greek and Italic “e.” There can be little doubt that the 
entries belong before 1639 and constitute a chronological unit with 
the other materials from the fathers. Milton cites the edition of 
Rigaltius. This would be the first Rigaltius edition, published at 
Paris, c. 1634, presumably identical in pagination with the second, 
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424 Tertullian, De Jejuniis (13). 
/ 25. Tertullian, Apologetica (181). 
vy 26. Justin Martyr,” Tryphon (109). 
y 27. Justin Martyr, Apologia pro Christianis (182). 
28. Cedrenus, Compendium Historiarum ™ (109 ”). 
29. Seozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica (109 *). 


AvutHors ENTERED BETWEEN 1639 anp 1652 (att IN 
Miiton’s Hanp) 


FIRST GROUP 


The entries here and in the later groups in this division 
have uniformly the Italie “e.” Lactantius (No. 30) is 
twice associated with Tertullian (No. 23), but close in- 
spection of the writing will show that in both cases the 
Lactantius entry belongs to a later stratam (pages 4, 241). 
On page 14 Milton has combined a Lactantius citation 
with a reference to the sodomy of King Mempricius “ in 
fabulis nostris,” but the latter note is a recollection of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (11, 6), read in the Horton period, 
and is not from the chronicle history reading represented 
in Group II. Elsewhere the Lactantius entries are en- 


Paris, 1641, which answers to Milton’s page references. No copy of 
this first edition is accessible to me. 

3 ‘Milton used the Cologne ed. of the Opera, 1636. 

This note must have been made with the Ignatius-Clement-Cyp- 
rian group above it (Nos. 17-22). 

* This note is apparently contemporaneous with the entries from 
Sigonius, De Imperio (No. 8) and from Boccaccio (No. 15). The 
writing does not show the characteristics of the other entries from 
the fathers and cannot therefore be used as a test of the chronolog- 
ieal position of the group. 

Milton apparently used the Basle ed. of 1566. 

"This entry, a mere citation, appears to have been added to the 
Eusebius note (No. 1) when the entries which follow were made 
from the Ignatius-Clement-Justin group (Nos. 17, 22, 26). 

* This entry has the Italic “e” and may belong after 1639. It 
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tirely separate from the others, and the notes from 
Malmesbury and Holinshed on pages 14 and 173 are 
obviously of later date than those from Lactantius on the 
same page. Similarly the Savonarola entry (No. 33) on 
page 179 is evidently earlier than the items from the 
chronicles which follow it. 

Lactantius is first explicitly cited in Of Reformation 
(1641), but there is reason to suppose that Milton may 
have been familiar with the Institutes at a much earlier 
period.** 


30. Lactantius, De Ira Dei (4). 

31. Lactantius, De Opificio Dei (18). 

32. Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones (4, 5, 14, 178, 241). 

33. Savonarola, Tratto delle Revelatione della Reformatione 
della Chiesa™ (179). 


has, however, all the appearance of having been set down with those 
from the fathers on this page. 

“See Osgood, American Journal of Philology, Jan.-March, 1920; 
also A. F. Leach, “ Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,” Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, 1907-8, pp. 305 and 307. Professor Os- 
good’s parallels between the Institutes and the “ Nativity Ode ” seem 
to me conclusive of direct indebtedness. Cf. also Cook’s citations 
from Institutes, 1, 16, in connection with the stanzas about the ces- 
sation of oracles, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, xv. In 
Mr. Leach’s extract from Colet, where Loctantius is prescribed among 
other Christian authors for study in St. Paul’s school, the poem on 
the Phoenix and not, as the writer assumed, the prose may be meant. 
However, Lactantius, as the “ Christian Cicero” was much esteemed 
and his genuine writings may well have been studied by the ad- 
vanced students at St. Paul’s. Of Milton’s general familiarity with 
Lactantius and of his large indebtedness to him there can be no 
doubt. See below, p. 296. 

*The Latin editions are entitled Compendium Revelationum etc. 
Milton cites the Italian text, giving a page number. The edition 
printed at Florence in 1495 is without pagination. He must there- 
fore have used some later reprint. 
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SECOND GROUP (later than Group I) 


The references in this section show many varieties of 
Milton’s handwriting and were evidently made at various 
times. The entries from Speed, Holinshed, Malmesbury, 
and Stow (Nos. 35-38) are so linked together that it is 
apparent that Milton was using these authors in close 
conjunction with one another when they were set down. 
A few Holinshed and Speed entries appear in later strata ; 
so also do the notes from Sarpi (No, 49), Camden (No. 
44), and the earlier books of Girard and Thuanus (Nos. 
50-51). A chronological distinction might here be made, 
but it would be difficult to define it exactly on the grounds 
which I have adopted for this analysis. I have indicated 
some of the detail in the notes. A few detached entries 
are added when they seem quite certainly to be earlier 
than or contemporary with entries from other authors in 
this group. But for clearness in presentation of the 
sequence other more doubtful miscellaneous entries, also 
those which can be related to this group only on evidence 
other than paleographical, even when their chronology is 
quite certain, are reserved for individual treatment later. 

From Milton’s familiarity with English history dis- 
played in Of Reformation (1641), where Camden, Holin- 
shed, Speed, Hayward, and Sir Thomas Smith are directly 
or indirectly quoted,** we may infer the study represented 
by the titles in this group to have been well advanced by 
the summer of 1641. The same conclusion is suggested 
by the fact that Malmesbury, Holinshed, Stow, and Speed 
are associated also in the notes for British tragedies in the 


“Hale, loc. cit. Hale notes that while Speed and Holinshed are 
nowhere cited their phraseology is reproduced in several places 
Bede is first cited in Of Prelatical Episcopacy (1641). 
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Cambridge MS., which are ascribed by Masson on various 
grounds to the twelve months (1639-40) immediately fol- 
lowing Milton’s return from Italy and which presumably 
grew out of the same study. What proportion of the notes 
in the Commonplace Book stood complete in 1641 is more 
doubtful, certainly the majority of those in the Holinshed- 
Speed-Stow-Malmesbury group. A note from Sir Thomas 
Smith (No. 39) is clearly echoed in Of Reformation ** 
(1641) and the Camden entry on page 245 (No. 44) 
cites passages of which Milton makes use in the same 
pamphlet (Hale, loc. cit.). The Sleidanus note on page 
76 (No. 46) is worked up in Apology (1641/2) (P. W., 
m1, 260). Since most of the notes from this author were 
clearly written with the same pen we may feel assured 
that Milton had gone carefully through the work before 
writing his tract. The Camden notes as a whole are later 
than those from Holinshed ete., while those from Sarpi 
(No. 49), which seem from the writing to have been set 
down at one time, are later still. Fortunately we can date 
the Sarpi entries with considerable definiteness. The 
passage on divorce (p. 112) and the one on dispensations 
from the law (189) are made use of in the second edition 
of Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, published before 
February 2, 1643/4, but not in the first, published before 
August 1, 1643. Milton would almost certainly have 
embodied them in his first pamphlet had he noted them 
before he wrote it, for he was eager for support of his 
theory. Furthermore, the note on freedom of the press 
(p. 184) is employed in Areopagitica, November, 1644. 
Milton knew something of Sarpi, to be sure, as early as 
1641, for he refers to him in Reason of Church Govern- 
ment, though in a manner which leaves it doubtful if he 


* Prose Works, 1, 56. Cf. second note from Smith on page 182. 
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had read him,** and it is possible that the Sarpi entries 
actually belong to the years 1640-1. At any rate, a ter- 
minus ad quem in 1643 is conclusively established for the 
elaborate body of notes in Group II, since in no case can 
one of them be shown to be later than an entry from Sarpi. 
It is to be observed that the divorce entries first appear in 
the Sarpi group, except for one not very explicit citation 
to Camden (p. 197), which may, of course, be later than 
the bulk of the chronicle notes. 


34. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica™ (57). 

35. William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglicorum “ 
(14, 53, 72,% 73,“* 184, 185). 

36. Stow, Annales, or a General Chronicle of England “ 
(15, 57,* 72, 109, 179,“ 180, 181, 184, 185, 220, 242). 

37. Holinshed, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land “ (17, 19, 72, 74, 109, 110, 178, 179, 181, 182, 183, 185,“ 186,” 
220, 221, 242, 243, 244). 


*“ You know, Sir, what was the judgment of Padre Paulo, the 
great Venetian antagonist of the Pope, for it is extant in the hands 
of many men.” P. W. 1, 41. Sarpi’s prophecy of the civil war in 
England, to which he refers, would, of course, be a matter of common 
knowledge. 

*For an edition of Bede presumably used by Milton see Gildas 
(No. 83). 

“ Milton’s references agree with the edition of De Gestis in Saville’s 
Rerum Anglicarum post Bedam Scriptores, London, 1596, and with a 
second folio of the same, Frankfurt, 1601. 

“ Contemporaneous with entries from Holinshed (No. 37), Stow 
(No. 36), and Speed (No. 38). Elsewhere Malmesbury is regularly 
cited with the parallel passage in Stow. 

“* Malmesbury is not mentioned in this note but the anecdote is 
referred to him in Milton’s History of Britain, P. W. 11. 224. 

“Milton used the London folio of 1615 or the same as reissued in 
duplicate with additions in 1631. 

“This entry is probably later than that from Bede (No. 34). 

“Later than note from Savonarola and apparently contempora- 
neous with one from Holinshed (No. 37). 

“ Milton’s references fit the three volume London folio of 1587. 
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38. Speed, History of Great Britain“ (53, 72, 74, 109, 160, 
179, 180, 183, 185, 186, 187, 220, 221, 242, 245). 

39. Sir Thomas Smith, Commonwealth of England (182, 
185). 

40. Aristotle, Ethics (182). 

41. Lambard, Archeion, or a Commentary upon the High 
Courts of Justice in England ™ (179, 183). 

42. DuChesne, Histoire Generale d’Angleterre, d’Escosse, et 
d’Irlande™ (109,* 220%). 

43. Machiavelli, Arte della Guerra™ (177," 182). 

44. Camden, Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum 
Regnante Elizabetha™ (6, 109,” 177, 181,° 186," 188, 220," 242, 
245). 


“Crowded before and therefore later than the entry from Sir 
Thomas Smith (No. 39). 

“Contemporaneous with entry from Girard (No. 50) and with 
Holinshed note on page 242. 

“ Milton’s references fit the second edition, London, 1623, fol. 

“The first and second entries from Smith seem to have been made 
with the Holinshed notes. The third is apparently earlier than the 
entry from Machiavelli (No. 43) at the foot of the page. 

*A marginal jotting contemporaneous with third entry from 
Smith (No. 39). 

* Horwood erroneously takes Milton’s reference to be to the Archei- 
onomia, a collection of early English laws. 

* Simultaneous with Holinshed note (eleventh entry on this page). 

*Milton’s references answer to the pages of the second edition, 
Paris, 1634, fol., also to those of the third, Paris, 1641. 

% Earlier than Camden (No. 44). 

% Added to note from Holinshed (No. 37) at a later writing. 

“™Milton’s references are to the edition of the Arte printed in 
Tutte le opere di Nicolo Machiavelli . . . 1550. 

"Earlier than entry from Thuanus, Book 29, crowded before it 
(See No. 51). 

"§ Milton’s references fit William Stansby’s edition, London, 1615. 

“Later than note from DuChesne (No. 42). 

© Written after the Holinshed entry to which it is attached, being 
in a paler ink. 

“Apparently later than Holinshed entry. 

“The Camden entries were apparently added on this page after it 
had been nearly filled with long citations from Holinshed (No. 37). 
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45. Hayward, The Life and Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth * (245 “). 

46. Sleidanus, De Statu Religionis et Reipublica Carolo 
Quinto Caesare “ “ (18," 55, 76, 181," 185, 243, 244,”° 246). 

47. Ascam, Toxophilus (245%). 

48. Jovius (Paolo Giovio), Historia sui Temporis™ (13,” 
181," 242," 247). 

49. Sarpi (Paolo Servita), Istoria del Concilio Tridentino * 
(109, 112, 179," 184,” 189, 244 ™). 

50. Girard (Book 1 only. See below, No. 53). 

51. Thuanus (Earlier books only. See below, No. 52). 


* Milton used the first edition, London, 1630. 

“ Apparently entered with the Speed-Ascam-Camden entries on this 
page. 

“Milton’s page references agree with none of the Latin editions 
in the British Museum or in Harvard College Library, nor with the 
English translation of 1560. 

** Most of the entries from Sleidanus appear in a faded ink and 
were evidently written in at one time. 

“Later than Lactantius (No. 31). 

* At a different time from and probably later than the two Cus- 
pinian entries (No. 61). Note ink and spacing. 

® Later than Holinshed (No. 37). 

™ Earlier than the Thuanus-Sarpi group (Nos. 49-51). 

"Contemporaneous with citations from Speed and Camden (Nos. 
38, 44). 

™ Milton’s references agree with the pagination of none of the edi- 
tions available in the Harvard College Library or the British 
Museum. 

™ Added to Holinshed entries, being in a paler ink. 

™ Later than Holinshed entry. 

™ Milton’s extracts are from the Italian edition, “Istoria ... di 
Pietro Soave,” London, 1619. Hales, in his edition of Areopagitica, 
Oxford Press, p. 82, cites Nathaniel Brent’s Engiish translation, 
London, 1620, which Milton may, of course, also have known. 

*Later than Holinshed entry, being crowded before it. 

"Later than Malmesbury-Stow entry at top of page (Nos. 35-36). 

™ Later than Holinshed (No. 37) and Sleidanus (No. 46) and 
contemporaneous with entry from Thuanus, Book 21 (No. 51). The 
second Sarpi entry on this page is earlier than the note from Thu- 
anus, Book 57. 
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THIRD GROUP (later than Group II) 


The extensive set of entries from Comines, Girard, 
and Thuanus bears obvious marks of having been written, 
in the main, at one time. The writing is made with a 
particularly fine pen and is immediately distinguishable 
on the pages where it occurs. Moreover, the entries from 
these authors usually appear in close conjunction. To this 
set may be attached with reasonable assurance the isolated 
entry from Gilles (No. 55) on page 53. There is abund- 
ant evidence for dating the notes in this hand later than 
those in Group II. A study of the consecutive pages 109- 
116 with regard to the content of the entries will alone 
suffice to establish the sequence of these groups. Milton 
began page 109, “ Matrimonium,” and page 111, “ De 
Liberis Educandis,” before 1639. He next (7. e., after 
the Italian journey) inscribed the title “ Concubinatus,” 
with an entry from Holinshed on the page which had been 
left blank between. He then entered the title, “ De 
Servis,” with three notes from Justinian on page 113. 
Later he began to fill the blank page 112 (now the nearest 
to “ Matrimonium ”) with three entries from Sarpi under 
the new heading, “ De Divortio.” Still later, apparently, 
he added on page 112 the two entries from Leunclavius 
and the reference to Bodin, and, at one sitting, the notes 
from the Group III authorities, continuing them on page 
114, which had been begun with the citation from Raleigh 
and those from the earlier books of Thuanus after page 
109 was well filled with entries from Group IT. 

These remarks apply to all the Comines entrics and 
to those from Books 3-6 of Girard and Books 71-2 of 
Thuanus. The entries from Girard, Book 1, and most of 
those from the earlier books of Thuanus are associated 
with the authors in Group II and are evidently earlier 
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(see notes). The divorce entries all occur in the later set 
of notes. 

A definite dating of Group III is made possible by the 
publication of Gilles’ History of the Waldensians in 1644 
and by the fact that the divorce materials from Thuanus 
are first used in The Judgment of Martin Bucer (1644). 
Had Milton noted them before that year, he would almost 
certainly have embodied them in the second edition of 
Doctrine and Discipline (1643/4). This confirms the 
conclusion suggested by the facts about the Sarpi entries 
that the Group IT notes stood complete by 1643. Girard 
is first cited in Tenure of Kings (1648/9) where mate- 
rials from Thuanus are also used, Gilles in Of Civil Power 
(1659). “ Girard and the French histories ” are referred 
to in Defensio (1650). 


52. Thuanus (Jacques Auguste de Thou), Historia sui 
Temporis ™ (14, 17,” 53, 110, 112, 114," 115," 177," 182, 183," 
184,” 185," 186," 188," 244), 


™ Milton used the Geneva edition, 5 vols. fol., 1620. 

© Book 12. Apparently simultaneous with Holinshed note (No. 
37). 

Entry 2 and the first line of entry 4 are from Book 35 and 
apparently belong with the Raleigh note at the top of the page (No. 
67). The other Thuanus citations on this page, from Book 71, ob- 
viously belong to the later group. 

® Book 35. Not in later Thuanus hand. 

** Book 29. With or later than the Camden note (No. 44). 

™ Book 63. Crowded between entry from Holinshed (No. 37) and 
Sir Thomas Smith (No. 39). 

“« The note regarding Charles Martel’s parliament is given with- 
out reference but it is evidently from Thuanus cited in the next note 
on this page. 

Book 36. Not in later Thuanus hand. Probably contempora- 
neous with the Malmesbury entry at top of page (No. 35). 

The first entry is from Book 57. It is apparently earlier than 
the notes from Comines and Book 71 of Thuanus above and below it 
(Nos. 52, 54). 
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53. Girard (Bernard, Sieur du Haillan), L’Histoire de 
France © (53, 61, 109,” 110, 112, 182, 183, 185, 186, 191). 

54. Comines, Memoires ™ (53, 67, 110, 185, 220). 

55. Gilles, Histoire des Eglises Vaudoises™ (53). 


FOURTH GROUP (later than Group III) 


The note from Sinibaldus begins a new page, “ Divor- 
tium,” page 112, having been already filled with entries 
from Groups II and III. The note from Cyprian is 
crowded before an entry from Girard, Book 4 (No. 58). 


56. Cyprian, De Singularitate Clericorum (110). 
57. Sinibaldus (Joannes Benedictus), Geneanthropeia™ 
(116). 


**Book 57. Not in later Thuanus hand. Later than Holinshed 
and Girard, Book I, which are written with the same heavy pen. 

* The last part of this note (from Book 52) was apparently made 
with the same pen as the entry from Book 57 on page 186. 

*® Books 21 and 57. Simultaneous with first Sarpi entry (No. 39) 
but later than note from Sleidanus (No. 46). 

*” Milton’s citations fit the Paris folic of 1576. 

"The second Girard entry on page 109 and the first on page 186, 
both from Book I, were apparently set down with the Holinshed note 
at the top of page 106 at an earlier period than the group of Girard 
entries in the characteristic hand of Group III at the bottom of page 
186, in the eighth entry on page 109 and elsewhere, all of which are 
from Books 3-6. - 

"The Galiot edition of 1552, fol., Paris, is the first one in which 
Comines’ chronicle has the title “ Memoires ” and is the one referred 
to by Milton (See Commonplace Book, page 67). 

*The first and only edition was published in Geneva, 1644. The 
complete title is “ Histoire ecclesiastique des églises reformées, re- 
cuiellies en quelque vallées de Piedmont et circonvoisines autrefois 
appelées vaudoises.” 

™ Geneanthropeiae, sive de Hominis Generatione Decateuchon, 
Romae, 1642, fol. This was the only edition published before 1652. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENTRIES 
A (probably before 1644) 


58. Hardyng, Chronicle” (242). 

59. Historia Scoticorum (186 “). 

60. Sesellius (Claude de Seysel), De Monarchia Franciae ” 
(186," 242"). 

61. Cuspianus, De Caesaris atque Imperatoribus Romanis ” 
(151, 181," 186," 190, 193). 

62. Purchas, Pilgrimes ™ (13,'* 57). 

63. Campion, History of Ireland’ (74). 


% Two editions, published in 1543, were the only ones available to 
Milton. The entry appears to be contemporaneous with those from 
Holinshed, Camden etc. on this page (Nos. 39, 44). 

Indefinite reference. Either Boethius or Buchanan is probably 
meant. Cf. scribal entry on page 189 (No. 107). The note is per- 
haps simultaneous with the Holinshed-Girard group on this page 
(Nos. 37, 65, 53). 

” Translated from the French by Sleidanus in 1545. The original 
is entitled “ La grand monarchie de France,” 1519. 

® Apparently contemporaneous with first Thuanus entry (Book 57) 
and with the Cuspinian note (See Nos. 52, 61). The Speed-Camden 
group (Nos. 38, 44) on this puge is in a paler brown ink. 

® Crowded before an entry from Speed (No. 38). 

10 Milton’s references to the folio edition published at Frankfurt, 
1601, “cum Wolphgangi Hungeri I. C. annotationibus.” 

11 Probably contemporaneous with the Holinshed entries at the 
foot of the page (No. 37). 

18 Apparently written at the same time as the Sesellius entries on 
this page (No. 59). 

#3 Farlier than the Justinian notes (No. 71). 

1% Milton’s references fit the first edition, London, 1625. 

*% This entry apparently belongs with that from Jovius (No. 48). 

1 This entry perhaps belongs with the Holinshed note at top of 
page. 

17 Milton must have used both Campion and Spenser (No. 64) in 
“The History of Ireland, collected by three learned authors, viz. 
Meredith Hanmer ... Edmund Campion and Edmund Spenser.” 
Dublin, 1633. His references fit the separate pagination of the two 
authors in this publication. 
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64. Spenser, A View of the State of Ireland’ (188, 242°”). 

65. Bacon, A Discourse of Church Affairs ™ (184). . 

66. Raleigh, History of the World (114). 

67. Chaucer,“ Canterbury Tales: Merchant’s (109); 
Wife of Bath’s (150, 191); Physician’s (111). 

68. Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose (191). 

69. Gower, Confessio Amantis “ (243). 

70. Selden, De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam 
Hebraeorum ™ (110 *"). 


6 The notes apparently belong to a later stratum than those from 
Holinshed and Speed (Nos. 37, 38). 

For the edition see Campion (No. 63). 

1 Perhaps contemporaneous with the Group II authors on these 
pages. The two Spenser notes were apparently made at the same 
time. 

™ Milton must refer to the London reprint of 1641, which alone 
carries this title. The original is “ Certain Considerations touching 
the Better Pacification of the Church of England,” 1604. The quo- 
tation is used in Areopagitica, but Bacon’s remark about licencing 
books had already been noted by Milton when he wrote Animadver- 
sions in 1641 (See P. W., 1, 189), and the entry was doubtless 
made in that year. It is later than the Malmesbury-Stow citation 
at the top of the page (Nos. 35, 36), being in a different and browner 
ink. 

™ This entry is apparently later than those from Holinshed on 
page 109-110 and contemporary with those from Thuanus, Book 35, 
on page 114. It is probably later than the entries from Book 71 of 
Thuanus on page 114, which are written with a finer pen (See Nos. 
37, 51, 52). 

43 All the Chaucer entries fit Speght’s edition, London, 1596, and 
its duplicate of 1602. This fact determines the Chaucer canon so 
far as Milton is concerned. Milton had been familiar with Chaucer 
from his youth (Cf. Il Penseroso, 109 ff.). “The Plowman’s Tale ” 
is quoted in Of Reformation (1641). It is evident that the Common- 
place Book entries were made together, presumably in the early 40’s. 

™ Earlier than the entry from Leunclavius (No. 75), which is 
crowded before it. 

45 Milton used Berthelette‘s edition, London, 1532. Gower is quoted 
in Apology (1641/2) (See P. W. 1, 321). 

48 Only one edition published in Milton’s life. London, 1640. Sel- 
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71. Justinian, Institutiones Juris Civilis ™ (113, 179, 182, 
190). 

72. Bodin, De Republica (112). 

73. Peter Martyr (Pietro Martire of Vermigli), In Librum 
Judicum (185 “*). 

74. Caesar, Commentaries (109 ”). 


B (probably after 1643) 


75. Leunclavius, Jus Graeco-Romanum ™ (109, 112,”° 182). 
76. Selden, Uxor Ebraica (109 ™). 


den is quoted in the second edition of Doctrine and Discipline 
(1643/4) and in Areopagitica (1644). 

u7 Apparently later than the Holinshed entry at top of page. 

“8 The Justinian notes, on whatever page they occur, are uniform 
in appearance and are pretty clearly contemporaneous entries. The 
position of the title “De Servis” (113) suggests that the entries 
antedate the Raleigh note (No. 66) under “ De Matrimonio” (114). 
They are later than the Savonarola entry (119) and the Cuspinian 
entry (190) (See Nos. 33, 61). The fact that Milton makes no cita- 
tions on divorce, though he had evidently carefully studied the sub- 
ject in the Jnstitutes before writing Tetrachordon (1644/5) and 
once refers to Justinian in the first edition of Doctrine and Discipline 
(1643), also points to a date before 1643 for these entries. 

* Apparently simultaneous with the Holinshed-Stow-Smith en- 
tries (Nos. 37, 36, 39) on this page. (Peter Martyr is cited in Tetra- 
chordon (1644/5), Judgment of Martin Bucer (1644) and Tenure of 
Kings (1649). The last citation (P. W. 1, 472) is to the passage 
indicated in the Commonplace Book. 

1 Rarlier than entry from Girard, Book I (No. 53). 

121 Milton’s references fit the Frankfurt folio of 1576, the first 
edition and the only one available in Milton’s time. The note on 
page 112 is elaborated and discussed in Tetrachordon (1644/5). The 
general subject is treated in Doctrine and Discipline, Book I, chap. 
viii, without use of this passage. I therefore infer the note to have 
been made in 1644. 

%%2 Crowded before Chaucer entry (No. 67). 

8 Earlier than Berni entry in Milton’s hand (No. 81). 

1% The earliest possible date for this entry is fixed by the publica- 
tion of Selden’s work in 1646. Milton cites it as a divorce authority 
in Defensio Secunda (1655), and he employs the passage cited here 
in Likliest Means (1659). 
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77. Von Herberstein (Sigismund), Rerum Moscoviticarum 


Commentarii ™ (112). 
78. Tassoni, Pensieri (189 ™). 
79. Boccalini, De’ Ragguagli di Parnasso (189 ™). 
80. Thomasinus Paduanus, Vita Petrarchi (189 ™). 
81. Berni, Orlando Inamorato Rifatto (182 *"). 


C (date uncertain) 


82. Schickhard, Jus Regium Hebraeorum (186 ™). 
83. Gildas, De Excidio Britanniae ” (114,” 195 ™). 
84. Spelman, Concilia, Decreta etc ...in Re Ecclesiastica 


Orbis Britanniae ™” (7) (183). 
85. Sidney, Arcadia™ (16, 17, 187, 188). 


18 A marginal jotting without specific reference, “ Baro. ab Herber. 
de Mosch.”, opposite to and probably contemporaneous with the note 
from Thuanus, Book 72 (No. 52). 

1 These entries (Nos. 79-81) apparently constitute a simultaneous 
group, later than the Sarpi entry which begins the page (No. 49). 

47 A later addition to the note from Leunclavius (No. 76). 

78 The passage is worked up in Defensio (P. W. v1, 59). The 
entry is in a paler ink than the Holinshed-Girard citations (Nos. 
37-53). 

1 Milton’s references fit the edition of Gildas contained in Com- 
melinus’ “ Rerum Brittanicarum, id est Angliae, Scotiae, Variorum- 
que Insularum ac Regionum Scriptores,” Heidelberg, 1587. This 
publication contains als» the histories of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Pon- 
ticius Verunius, Bede, Guilelmus Novericensis, and an epitome of 
Froissart. 

* Later than Raleigh note (No. 66). 

This entry begins a third page under the title “Rex,” pages 
181 and 182 having presumably already been filled and many of the 
intervening pages written on. The note is followed only by amanu- 
ensis entries on this page. 

18 The entry is as follows: “If the Pope be not greater than a 
councel, then is no king to be thought greater than the Parlament. 
See de Conciliis.” I have no assurance that the reference is to 
Spelman. The first volume of the Concilia was published in 1639. 
Milton refers to Spelman in the History of Britain (P. W., m1, 143). 

48 Milton’s citations fit the edition of 1621, also the duplicates of 
1623 and 1638. (He had doubtless known and admired the “ vain and 
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86. Guillim (John), A Display of Heraldry ™ (191). 

87. Ward (Robert), Animadversions of Warre, or a Mili- 
tary Magazine of Rules and Instructions for the Managing of 
Warre™ (18). 

88. Theodoretus, Historia Ecclesiastica (53,™ 243 4). 

89. Basil, Homiliae**: In Psalmum I (57); In Hexameron 
VIII (55°); In Principium Proverborum (185). 

90. Chrysostom, In Genesim Homiliae (5,“ 151). 

91. Socrates Scholasticus, Historia Ecclesiastica (111 **). 

92. Gregory of Nyssa, De Virginitate “ (109). 

93. Guicciardini, Historia d’Italia’“ (182, 190). 


amatorious poem” from his youth (Cf. Areopagitica, P. W., 11, 417). 
The citations, which are from Books 2 and 4, evidently belong later 
than the Group II entries. We may perhaps trace a connection 
between the evidences in these notes of a careful and meditative re- 
reading of the work and Milton’s discovery of King Charles’ plagi- 
arism (P. W., I, 346). 

1% Milton’s reference fits the second and third editions, London, 
1632 and 1638. 

%6 Folio, London, 1639. There was no other edition of this work. 
The entry is later than Lactantius (No. 31). 

1% This entry, made on the same line with one from Eusebius (No. 
1), perhaps belong before 1639, but see next note. 

*7 Certainly later than 1639, being an addition to a note from 
Holinshed. 

18 Milton’s references are to the two volume folio of the Opera, 
Paris, 1618. 

Later than entry from Bede (No. 34). 

1 Added at a later time to entry from Smith (No. 39). The pas- 
sage is quoted in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1648/9) (P. W., 
11, 466). 

4. Chrysostom is not named in this citation. The passage used 
is in the twelfth homily. The entry may be contemporaneous with 
that from Lactantius at the top of the page (No. 32). 

™ The writing would appear to indicate for this note, added to a 
Dante entry (No. 12), a date after 1639, but it may belong to the 
Horton period. 

8 Milton’s reference fits the Paris edition of 1639. 

™Milton’s references fit the quarto of 1636, “di nuovo riveduta 
et corretta per Francesco Sansovino.” 


11 
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94. Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata (71). 

95. Villani, Chroniche di Firenze (12). 

96. Codinus (Curopalata), De Officiis Magnae Ecclesiae et 
Aulae Constantinopolitanae *“ (181). 

97. Frontinus, Strategmata (19°). 

98. Rivetus (André Rivet), Praelectiones in Exodum,™ Cap. 
XX (160). 


AvutHors ENTERED AFTER Crrca 1650 (1n Hanns oF 
AMANUENSES ) 


FIRST GROUP (Amanuensis A) 


The entries in this group are pretty obviously in one 
hand. Horwood suggests comparison of the writing with 
that of the sonnet to Vane in the Cambridge MS. (1652) 
and with the inscription dictated by Milton in the Album 
of Christopher Arnold in 1651 (Sotheby, xu, 1), but I 
can feel no assurance regarding these identifications. 
There is, however, one piece of scribal writing in the 
Milton decuments not known to Sotheby or Horwood, 
which is almost certainly the work of this amanuensis: 
viz., the Italian sonnet copied on page 28 of Milton’s copy 
of the Rime of Giovanni della Casa, now in the possession 


48 Milton had no doubt long since become acquainted with the 
Gerusalemme. See introductory note to Mansus, probably written 
in 1645. 

1 Codinus was first published by Francis Junius in 1588 and a 
Paris text had appeared in 1625. We know, however, from Milton’s 
own statement (See below, p. 284), that he began to purchase as it 
was issued from the Paris press the great series of “ Byzantinae His- 
toriae Scriptores,” in which Codinus was issued in 1648. This may 
account for a late return to Byzantine history in Milton’s reading. 

Tater than the Holinshed note at the top of this page. 

48 Milton’s reference does not fit the reprint of this tract in the 
Rotterdam edition of Rivet’s works, 1651 ff. The separate editions 
(1632, 1637) are not accessible to me. 
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of the New York Public Library. Mr. Paltsitz, Keeper 
of Manuscripts in the New York Library, who has been 
so kind as to compare the Commonplace Book entries with 
the writing in the della Casa volume, confirms my judg- 
ment as to the identity of the two hands. The fact that 
the Commonplace Book contains another entry from Berni 
(No. 81) written by Milton himself, suggests the possi- 
bility that the block of reading represented in Group I 
may have been done just before his blindness became com- 
plete. As I shall show in connection with Group II, the 
Machiavelli entries seem also to be associated with the 
early ’50’s. 

99. Berni, Orlando Inamorato Rifatto (71, 187). 

100. Boiardo, Orlando Inamorato (77, 187). 


SECOND GROUP (Amanuensis B). 


The two entries on page 197 are certainly not, as 
Horwood supposed, in the hands of Daniel Skinner, who 
recopied the first part of the Christian Doctrine manu- 
script and handled Milton’s papers after his death. 
Skinner’s hand, as seen in Sotheby’s facsimiles (plates 
XX-xx111), is much more regular than this. It has, more- 
over, an obviously different formation of the letters “ e,” 
“R,” “f,” “t,” ete. Indeed, the hands have only the 
most superficial resemblance, and later students of Milton 
would not have accepted Horwood’s assertion without 
question had they taken the trouble to compare them. I 
should judge, though not without hesitation, that the 
writing is that of Edward Philips (see specimen in 
Sotheby, plate xx1v). 

The entries obviously belong in point of time with those 
of Group IIT. See below for a discussion of the probable 
date. 
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101. Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la Prima Deca di Tito 
Livio (197). 


THIRD GROUP (“ Machiavelli scribes,” several hands?) 


I am unable to decide how many hands are represented 
in these entries. They are all the work of careful writers 
and have many similarities. The notes from Book 1, 
chapters 58-9 on pages 185, 245, and 198, those from 
Book 11, chapters 10 and 12 on pages 148, 242, and 243, 
and those from the later chapters of Book m and from 
Book m1 on pages 242, 243 and 198 constitute three units, 
representing, it would appear, successive sets of simul- 
taneous entries, perhaps by the same scribe. The notes 
from Book 1, chapters 2-10 on pages 193, 195, and 246 
are more probably the work of a different, earlier hand. 
If we assume the reading to have been done consecutively 
(and the notes show almost conclusively that it was) 
Amanuensis B must have come in for a brief period, 
probably for a single session, shortly after the work was 
begun, since his entries refer to Book 1, chapter 10. The 
index entry to the page-written by him, inserted with the 
other titles at the close of the Commonplace Book, is in 
the hand of one of the other Machiavelli scribes. We seem 
here to have come to very close quarters with Milton in 
his use of literary assistance. One wonders who were the 
four or five persons who could read to him in Italian and 
write notes in Italian and Latin—fluently, since the ap- 
pearance of these entries and those of Amanuensis A, D, 
and F forbids us to suppose that the notes were dictated 
literatim. 

The fact that no recognizable echo of any of these 
entries, some of them markedly anti-tyrannical in char- 
acter, appears in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
(1648/9), whereas the Discorsi constitute an important 
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source of Ready and Easy Way (1660), affords some evi- 
dence as to the date of the Machiavelli groups. The entry 
from Machiavelli on page 243, concerning money as the 
“nerves of war,” is perhaps connected with line 8 of the 
Vane sonnet, “move by its two main nerves, iron and 
gold.” The passage on “ successio,” page 195, seems to 
find an echo in Ready and Easy Way (30, 25). 


102. Machiavelli, Discorsi (148, 243, 198, 242, 185, 195, 243, 
245, 246). 


FOURTH GROUP (Amanuensis C) 


This group of entries is the work of the scribe who 
wrote the second part of the Christian Doctrine manu- 
script (Sotheby, plates xx-xx111), the Milton signature on 
a conveyance to Cyricak Skinner, dated May T_1660_ 
(Sotheby, plate xxi, iv), the last entries in Milton’s 
family Bible (Milton Facsimiles, published by the 
British Museum, 1908), and the transcript of the sonnet, 
“ Methought I saw my late espoused saint,” in the Cam- 
bridge MS. Now the two Bible entries record events of 
the years 1652 and 1657, but they were evidently made 
together after the death of Milton’s second wife in 1657. 
The sonnet was composed and presumably copied in 1658 
We have, then, the definite indication of a period during 
which Milton was making use of the services of this scribe, 
i. e., circa 1657-8. There is, as I have shown elsewhere 
(Studies in Philology, July, 1920, pp. 309 ff.), no reason 
to think the Christian Doctrine transcript much later. 
We may, therefore, assume that the Group IV entries 
belong also to this period. The entry from Rivet bears a 
rather striking resemblance to the satirical passage on 
“ the masterpiece of a modern politician ” in Of Reforma- 
tion (1641) (P. W., 1, 34), but the similarities may well 
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be accidental. The Commonplace Book entry is unlikely 
to be as early as 1641. It is the last piece of writing on 
the page, spaced evenly with the preceding notes, one of 
which is from Thuanus (No. 52). Milton had, however, 
become acquainted with Rivet’s biblical commentary be- 
fore 1643 (see Doctrine and Discipline, chap. tv). 


103. Rivetus, Commentarii in Exodum (188). 
104. Augustine, De Civitate Dei (195). 


FIFTH GROUP (Amanuensis D) 


This is, as Horwood observes, undoubtedly the hand 
which made the extant transcript of the first book of 
Paradise Lost (Sotheby, plate xxv). The transcript is 
presumably a duplicate for record of the press transcript 
itself, written, perhaps, just before the work was pre- 
sented to the licenser in 1667. The entry is later than 
the two entries from Machiavelli in the hand of Amanu- 
ensis B, A date after 1647 is established for the Nicetas 
entry by the publication of the first edition of that author. 
We know that Milton owned a copy of the work before 
1658.14° He had, of course, become, familiar with the 
Purgatorio at least as early as the sonnet to Harry Lawes 
(1646). 3 


105. Dante, Purgatorio (197). 


%® Epistle XXI. Since Milton lists the items in the Byzantinae 
Historiae Scriptores which were not at that time in his library we 
can, by referring to Fabricius’ account of the edition (Bib. Graec., 
vit, 520 ff.) definitely name some dozen folio volumes which he pos- 
sessed. These include, besides Nicetas and Codinus (See No. 96), 
the histories of Theophylactus, Georgius Monachus, Nicephoras Patri- 
archa, Nicephoras Caesariensis, Cedrenus, Anna Comnena, Georgius 
Acropolita, Cantacuzenus, Laonicus, Duca, the Excerpta de Legation- 
ibus, and the Notitia Dignitatum, all of which had appeared before 
1658. 2 
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106. Nicetas Acominatus, Imperii Graeci Historia ™ (249). 


SIXTH GROUP (Amanuensis E) 


This badly written and badly spelled entry is later than 
the note from Machiavelli on page 198. Milton very 
probably studied Buchanan as early as the period of the 
entries from the English chronicles. He uses him through- 
out the prose. | 


107. Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum Historia™ (198). 


SEVENTH GROUP (Amanuensis F). 


Horwood is, I think, mistaken in supposing these notes 
to be the work of the Christian Doctrine Scribe (Amanu- 
ensis C). I find no writing similar to this in the Milton 
materials. The Costanzo entry on page 248 begins a sec- 
ond title “ Tyrannus,” and must therefore be later than the 
Group III entries from Thuanus, etc., on page 185. Page 
248 is the next to the last page of the volume. 


108. Sigonius, De Imperio Occidentali (19, 181). 
109. Costanzo (Angelo di), Histario del Regno di Napoli™ 
(5, 248). 


The results of my attempt to chronologize the Common- 
place Book materials on the basis of manuscript evidence 
are now complete. In spite of the indefiniteness of some 
of the data, it is clear that there need no longer be uncer- 
tainty regarding the document as a whole. The assump- 


© Milton’s page references fit the Paris folio of 1647 (see note 
149, above). 

1 Milton cites “ Edit. Edinburg,” i. e. that of 1582, but, as Hor- 
wood observes, the page reference should be 131 and not 403. 

48 Milton’s references fit the pagination of the edition published 
at Aquila by Gioseppe Caccio, 1581, and the duplicate of this, ib., 
1582. 
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tion of Horwood that the majority of the entries were 
made before Milton’s Italian journey (1638-9) is cer- 
tainly erroneous. Less than a third of the total number cf 
authors and a much smaller proportion of the material 
itself were entered before this time. It remains true, 
however, that the Commonplace Book in general belongs 
to the earlier part of Milton’s career, and the document is 
the more interesting on this account. Beginning, pre- 
sumably, about 1636, Milton made fairly free notations 
until 1639, returning to the work with increased attention 
in 1639/40 and noting observations from his reading with 
great fullness in the year or two immediately following. 
A majority of all the entries belong to the first three years 
of Milton’s middle period (1640 ff.). After 1644 Milton 
made only occasional additions to the notes. It is clear, 
however, that he continued to attach importance to the 
volume and frequently consulted it. We may assume, 
perhaps, that the later group of entries in Milton’s auto- 
graph belongs in the main to the very end of the period 
in which he still had the use of his eyes (before 1652), 
his failing sight again furnishing a reason for his wishing 
again to record a few notabilia to which he might later 
have difficulty in referring in the volumes themselves. 
The most extensive portion of the scribal entries was 
apparently dictated in the early fifties, and none of them 
are demonstrably later than the Restoration. 

The inference from these facts would seem to be that 
Milton used the volume in the main for general intel- 
lectual preparation for later work, and this observation is 
borne out by the character of the entries themselves. They 
are in no sense, as we have seen, notes set down for im- 
mediate use in controversial or learned writing. Thus the 
citations from the Chronicles do not constitute the mate- 
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rials for the History of Britain,'** nor could Milton at 
the time when he wrote them have definitely foreseen the 
occasion for their use in such works as the first and second 
Defensio, the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, and the 
Ready and Easy Way. Similarly the earlier entries from 
the church historians and the fathers, though they are 
employed in the ecclesiastical tracts, were not the product 
of research engaged in during the course of this contro- 
versy. It is genuinely surprising that the special study 
which Milton must have undertaken in writing the prose 
works leaves so little trace in the Commonplace Book. 
The exception in the case of the divorce entries from 
Sarpi, Leunclavius, Thuanus, and the French histories 
(Nos. 49, 75, 52, 53, 54) is more apparent than real. 
These were not, strictly speaking, Milton’s divorce author- 
ities, and from the authors which he actually investigated 
after the first edition of Doctrine and Discipline (1643) 
in search of support for his theory—Beza, Bucer, ete.— 
there are no citations in the notes. The inference would 
seem to be that the reading from Commonplace Book 
authorities was done as part of a program of independent 
study and that the notes on divorce were entered, like 
those from the same writers under other heads, simply 
because of Milton’s general and continued interest in the 
topic. 

All this is highly suggestive as to Milton’s method in 
the use of books, and it affords strong confirmation of the 


8 Naturally there are many parallels between the notes from the 
English chronicles and the History (see Horwood’s list). But in no 
case does Milton in the Commonplace Book raise questions of fact 
or of the credibility of his authorities, points which in making a 
comparative study of the sources for his history he must have been 
primarily concerned with. See Firth, loc. cit. and especially Harry 
Glicksman, “The Sources of Milton’s History of Britain” (Wiscon- 
sin Studies in Lang. and Lit., x1, 104 ff.). 
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natural supposition that the Commonplace Book authors 
were in general thoroughly read as being worth while in 
themselves. The list, therefore, becomes of greater sig- 
nificance for the history of Milton’s intellectual develop- 
ment than a more miscellaneous one would be, compiled 
from the references in his published works. It is unneces- 
sary to remark that this list, as representing those writers, 
independent of the classics and of Scripture, in which 
Milton was most deeply interested, is incomplete. Milton’s 
habit of citation is comparatively sparing; the scope of 
subject matter appropriate to the plan of the Common- 
place Book was limited; and we must remember, too, that 
he kept at least one other set of learned notes, an Index 
Theologicus, referred to several times in the Commonplace 
Book, corresponding to the Index Ethicus, Oeconomicus, 
and Politicus of that volume. 

It remains to consider some of the wider applications 
of the data thus far given. Without attaching too high a 
degree of certainty to any particular conclusion set down 
in connection with the chronological analysis, it is possible 
in the light of it and by reference to the known facts of 
Milton’s life, to give a fairly detailed account of one large 
division of his studies and to {ill some important gaps in 
his inner biography. Mark Pattison, speaking of the 
Horton period (1632-1638), deplores the fact that Milton 
kept no diary of his reading. “ Of these years,” he re- 
marks, “ the biographer would gladly give a minute ac- 
count.” But the Horton years, if we attend to all the 
evidence regarding them, are anything but dark. The 
outstanding inference from the Commonplace Book is 
that Milton began, during the period of his retirement, a 
clearly conceived program of historical study, to be con- 
tinued with characteristic fidelity and thoroughness well 
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into the period of his middle life. The reasons for his 
doing so are clear enough. His time at the University 
must have been pretty well occupied with the regular 
academic exercises then in vogue and with independent 
studies mainly classical We know that he was pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the curriculum as an instrument 
of liberal education. In The Reason of Church Govern. 
ment he complains, in true humanistic fashion, that honest 
and ingenious natures, who came to the University “to 
store themselves with good and solid learning,” were 
filled with nothing else but “the scragged and thorny 
lectures of a miserable sophistry.” His own scheme of 
education, a humanistic substitute for the medigevalism 
and pedantry of the university method, is founded or. the 
principle that languages are acquired as a means to the 
study of “ the solid things in them,” and that disputation 
must be subsequent to the acquisition of a competent 
command of all the fields of knowledge, particularly of 
the tradition of those peoples who have been “ most in- 
dustrious after wisdom.” To Milton, surveying his own 
accomplishment at the close of his Cambridge career, and 
contemplating the lofty ideals which he had always held 
up for his own attainment, the defects in his equipment 
would have been obvious, and his reason for wishing to 
continue the life of a student under his own guidance at 
Horton must have been primarily a resolve to make them 
good by a more exclusive attention to the “ solid things.” 
It was the very essence of his purpose that his studies 
should be shaped to no immediate practical application. 
To say this is not to deny that one guiding motive of his 
life was to write a work which after times should not 
willingly let die. But he knew that such an end would 
be best served indirectly through the development of his 
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faculties and by the broad contemplation of human life 
in the light of the records of the past. For such a purpose, 
as well as for the more general one of spiritual and intel- 
lectual leadership in which it was involved, the study of 
history and literature was all important. He spent his 
time, he tells us, in reading (“ evolvendis”) Greek and 
Latin writers.1°* This doubtless means that he reread 
those classics with which he had long since been familiar, 
but I suspect that he then made his first acquaintance with 
some of the later and more obscure authors. We know 
that he purchased and annotated at that time the works 
of Lycophron and Heraclitus the Mythographer, while 
the reference in JI Penseroso bears witness to his 
study of Hermes Trismegistus.*®* He doubtless also read 
more widely in English literature, he certainly pursued 
the study of mathematics and of music, and finally, at 
some time during the five-year period he undertook an 
ambitious course of historical reading, proceeding chrono- 
logically. 

The earlier authors read under this systematic program 
are not recorded in the Commonplace Book. A statement 
in the Apology for Smectymnuus (1642), however, sup- 
plies a comprehensive description of the study and sug- 
gests one of the purposes which animated it: ‘ Some 
years I had spent in the stories of those Greek and Roman 
exploits, wherein I found many things nobly done, and 
worthily spoken; when coming in the method of time to 
that age wherein the Church had obtained a Christian 


™ Not “turning over the Greek and Latin classics,” as sometimes 
quoted. 

™ Milton’s autograph copy of Lycophron (see above, p. 256) bears 
the date 1634:, the Heraclitus was purchased in 1637 (Sotheby, 125). 
The latter volume (Gesner’s edition of 1544) contains also some 
material ascribed to Psellus. Hermes was included in Milton’s ed. 
of Justin (See No. 26). 
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emperor, I so prepared myself, as being now about to read 
examples of wisdom and goodness among those who were 
foremost in the Church; but to the amazement of what I 
expected, Readers, I found it all quite contrary ; excepting 
in some very few, nothing but ambition, corruption, con- 
tention, combustion: in so much that I could not but love 
the historian Socrates,” ete. Milton had, then, begun 
with the history of classical antiquity, studying the chief 
authorities, we may suppose, exhaustively. For the rest, 
the Commonplace Book gives us the detail and confirms 
Milton’s statement that the reading was done “in the 
method of time.” He proceeded with the records of the 
early Church in the father of Church historians, Eusebius, 
in the works of his continuators, Socrates, Theodoret, 
Sozomen, and Evagrius, and in Sulpicius Severus, turning 
aside, whether in the midst of this part of his program or 
later, to study the writings of the Church Fathers them- 
selves. The contemporary secular history of the Greek 
empire was represented by Procopius, and, in its later 
phases, down to the fall of Constantinople, by Cantacu- 
zenus, Nicephoras, and Cedrenus. The history of the 
Western Empire through the Middle Ages was studied in 
the Historia Miscella and in the two works of Sigonius. 
For further confirmation of the systematic character of 
the program, with an indication of the direction it was 
subsequently to take, we may turn to the statement in 
Epistle vi to Diodati, dated September 23, 1637. I 
quote the Latin, which is sometimes mistranslated : “ Grae- 
corum res continua lectione deduximus usque quo illi 
Graeci esse desiti; Italorum in obscura re diu versati 
sumus sub Longobardis et Francis et Germanis, ad illud 
tempus quo illis ab Rudolpho Germaniae rege concessa 
libertas est ; eunde quid quaeque civitas suo Marte gesserit 
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seperatim legere praestabit. . . . Interim quod sine tua 
molestia fiat Justinianum mihi Venetorum historicum 
rogo.” 156 


We have no means of knowing whether the intention of 
studying the history of the Italian cities was fnlfilled in 
the interval between this letter and Milton’s departure for 
Italy in 1638. The notes from Guicciardini, Villani, and 
Angelo di Constanzo (Nos. 92, 93, 109) are mnch later. 
There is, however, evidence in the entries from Ariosto 
and Dante (Nos. 16, 12, 13, 105) that Milton was renew- 
ing and extending his acquaintance with Italian literature. 

If we turn now from the authorities which Milton 
studied during the Horton period to a consideration of 
the notes which he made from them, we find much that is 
of value as an index to his early interests and aims. It 
is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the entries 
in detail. They deserve to be carefully studied in their 
chronological relations, for they represent a phase of the 
early Milton which is generally ignored and for which 
we have little other specific data. It is evident that he 
maintained in pursuing the course of study which has 
been described, besides the general object of self-cultiva- 
tion, a desire to acquire the materials for correct thinking 
on the large political and religious issues of the age, for 
Milton contemplated no activity as a poet which did not 
involve an intimate relation with the currents of life and 
thought in which he lived. Looking back on this period 
from a later time, he speaks of “ many studious and con- 
templative years altogether spent in the search for relig- 
ious and civil knowledge,” and he remarks still more 
specifically in the Second Defense (1654): “TI had from 


"*The period of Italian history here indicated is, as Horwood 
points out, that covered by Sigonius, De Regno Italiae. 
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my youth studied the distinctions between civil and re- 
ligious rights.” The early entries in the Commonplace 
Book bear out these statements. 

A considerable number of them reflect the contemporary 
interest in questions of ecclesiastical custom and in the 
precedents and authorities regarding them, with a marked 
predilection for evidence in support of the more liberal 
Reformation practice. The Puritanism, or more properly 
the liberalism, of Milton was evidently of very early 
growth. A note on Constantine’s giving the clergy im- 
munity from civil office (171) and one praising the 
modesty of princes who refuse to meddle in matters of 
religion (181) show his fundamental convictions regard- 
ing the relations of church and state to have been already 
in process of formation. Even more striking are the 
political entries, which contain the gist of Milton’s whole 
republicanism. In the earliest stratum a broad interest 
is manifested in the relation of prince and subject, as in 
the note on page 181: “Ad subditos suos scribens Con- 
stantinus magnus nec alio nomine quam fratres appellat.” 
In the later (Group II) the political materials are more 
opviously related to the issues of the day. Thus the title 
“Rex” is begun, with entries relative to the deification 
of the Roman emperors, and that of “ Subditus,” with 
two notes giving instances of Papal release of subjects 
from allegiance to a sovereign (183). The setting down 
of the title, “Census et Vectigal ” (220) is evidently con- 
nected with interest in the illegal exactions of Charles. 
And finally one note is definitely republican: “ Severus 
Sulpitius ait regium nomen semper liberis gentibus fere 
invisum” (182). Were it not for the unquestionable 
evidence of the manuscript we should have been inclined, 
I think, to ascribe this last citation rather to the period 
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of the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649) than to 
that of Lycidas (1637). It will be remembered that 
in all the pamphlets written before the condemnation of 
King Charles in 1648/9, Milton carefully avoids saying 
or implying anything against the royal prerogative, and 
that in the Second Defense he takes pains to point out 
that he had not done so. That this was not for want of 
meditations on the subject or of convictions regarding it, 
but from a sense of what public policy required from him, 
we now see. 

Perhaps the most genuinely illuminating of all the notes 
are those on page 109 under the title “ Matrimonium.” 
In the discussions of Milton’s ideas on marriage and of 
the relation of the divorce pamphlets to his personal expe- 
rience, this material has never been given proper weight. 
The entries begin by citing precedent for marriage of the 
clergy and patristic approval of the honorableness of the 
married state. This, of course, is simply reformed opin- 
ion, and the entries may reflect the popular nervousness 
regarding the Romish tendencies of Laud, who in a speech 
before the King in 1632 had dropped remarks in dis- 
paragement of a married clergy, but there follows (Group 
II) an entry from Justin to the effect that the Jews 
allowed polygamy “ propter varia mysteria sub ea laten- 
tia,” which shows Milton to have been already interested 
in the more radical Protestant thought regarding freedom 
in marriage. There are, to be sure, no divorce entries in 
this period, but sixteenth-century polygamists (for ex- 
ample, Ochino) were also divorcers, and Milton’s later 
opinion is but the logical outcome of his whole early trend 
of mind.15? 


1% A statement of the recently discovered early anonymous biogra- 
pher confirms the conclusion that Milton’s ideas on divorce were 
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These and other more miscellaneous evidences from the 
Commonplace Book of the degree to which Milton had 
matured and formed his thought by meditative reading 
long before he found himself actually surrounded by the 
influences which determined his career, are an invaluable 
assistance to us in arriving at a complete conception of 
the significance of the Horton period. Biographers have 
been too much inclined to make the tone of the “ long 
vacation ” depend on the data afforded by the poems alone. 
The Commonplace Book should warn us that the “lost 
Paradise” of the Horton period bears far more resem- 
blance to Milton’s later years than we are accustomed to 
suppose. It was an era of industrious preparation, no 
less for the services rendered to the Commonwealth than 
for the composition of Paradise Lost. Indeed, the two 
preparations, in his own thought of his career, were one. 
Far from being in the dark regarding this epoch, we have 
perhaps the most explicit account that any poet before the 
era of biographia literaria has ever given of his student 
years :—the classified statement of literary and aesthetic 
enthusiasms in L’Allegro and Il Penserozo the declaration 
of moral principle in Comus, the avowal of high ambition 
in Lycidas, and finally the record of humanistic thought 
and study in the Commonplace Book and in the annotated 
texts. The one gap is in our knowledge of the religious 
and theological movement of Milton’s mind, and this 


formulated under the influence of his early reading before his mar- 
riage with Mary Powell: “And therefore thought upon a Divorce, 
that hee might be free to marry another; concerning which hee also 
was in treaty. The lawfulness and expedience of this, duly regulat 
in order to all those purposes, for which marriage was at first insti- 
tuted: had upon full consideration and reading good Authors bin 
formerly his Opinion.” “The Earliest Life of Milton,” ed. E. 8. 
Parsons, Colorado College Studies, x, p. 12. 


12 
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would probably have been filled had not the Index Theolo- 
gicus unfortunately been lost. 

For the remaining years the evidence of the Common- 
place Book is less necessary and less valuable, but the 
chronology of the document is still of use in correcting 
false impressions. On his return to England in 1639, 
Milton did not, as is well known, plunge at once into the 
controversy of the time. He took up a way of life in 
London similar to that which he had followed at Horton, 
with the additional duty of instructing his nephews. “As 
soon as I was able,” he writes, “I hired a spacious house 
in the city for myself and my books, where I again with 
rapture renewed my literary porsuits (ad intermissa 
studia beatulus me recepi).” The “ interrupted studies ” 
of the Horton period were evidently continued syste- 
matically and “ in the method of time,” though it is diffi- 
cult to analyze this part of the program so precisely. The 
presence of the Lactantius notes in Group I is significant 
as indicating a first reading of or more probably a return 
to the one among the Church fathers whose ways of 
thought Milton found, [ think, most congenial, and to 
whose philosophy he was most deeply indebted.'** He 
records a disagreement, however, with Lactantius’ con- 
demnation of dramatic spectacles (241), and at the con- 
clusion of his note makes a significant statement regarding 
the value of tragedy: “ quid enim in tota philosophia aut 
gravius aut sanctius aut sublimius tragoedia recte con- 


%* The quotations in the Commonplace Book are strikingly in ac- 
cord with Milton’s doctrine of disciplined freedom as seen in the 
prose works. The passage on the use of temptation in strengthening 
character might well serve as text for much of the argument of the 
Areopagitica, and there is a passage in chapter 15 of the sixth book 
of the Institutes (not cited in Milton’s notes) to which he seems 
to be indebted for some of his phraseology. 
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stituta quid utilius ad humanae vitae casus et conversa- 
titiones uno intuitu spectandos.” The idea and phrase- 
ology here are repeated in the preface to Samson Agon- 
istes.1°° The entry from Savonarola suggests that Milton 
had now entered seriously on the study of the era of the 
Reformation. One of the chief sources of his knowledge 
was Sleidanus, but before 1644 he had evidently gone 
carefully through Sarpi, and, of course, had read to some 
extent the reformers themselves, though, except for Peter 
Martyr, their names are conspicuously absent from the 
Commonplace Book.'®° The larger occupation of the 
period immediately following his return from Italy in 
1639 was, however, English and Scottish history, to which 
he now turned, so far as we know, for the first time,!® 
except that he had long been acquainted with the legendary 
material in Geoffrey. The first step was to work through 
Bede, Malmesbury, Holinshed, Speed, and Stowe, for the 
older period. The notes from the four last-named authori- 
ties are intermingled in the Commonplace Book, and we 
have confirmatory evidence in the Cambridge MS. that 
they constitute a reading unit.'®* The two sets of notes 


10“ Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held 
the gravest, moralist, and most profitable of all other forms.” 

%° The Index Theologicnus would doubtless have contained thom. 
Milton gives the impression in the Dedication to the Christian Doc- 
trine of having studied exhaustively the systems of the Reformation 
divines. 

1% Firth’s assumption that Milton’s studies in English history date 
from the Horton period is based on a misconception of the chronology 
of the Commonplace Book (Milton as a Historian, 227-8). 

#3 Bede is also once referred to in the list of British Tragedies, 
along with Geoffrey, both being recollected and referred to when the 
story of the slaughter of the monks of Bangor was met with in Holin- 
shed (p. 104). The citations from the Scotch Chronicles (i. e. 
Holinshed’s version of Boethius, to which Milton’s page references 
apply) appear separate from and later than the others in the Cam- 
bridge Ms. 
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were doubtless made at the same time, and they iliustrate 
respectively Milton’s intellectual and imaginative interest 
in the materials. But the study of English history for 
scholarly purposes extended beyond these simple narra- 
tives to Malmesbury and Bede of the older authorities, 
and to Camden, DuChesne and others among the moderns. 
The wide scope of the study is illustrated by the inclusion 
of citations from the writers on English political theory 
and law — Sir Thomas Smith, Lambard, and, probably 
also at this time, Spelman. The fruits of his compre- 
hensive research were ultimately to be embodied in the 
History of Britain, but there is no reason for supposing 
the reading to have been done with this intention. The 
fact more probably is that the purpose of writing an 
English history grew out of the study, as the opening 
sentences of Milton’s work suggest. When in 1646 he 
gave himself to this work he found it necessary to devote 
primary attention to a number of sources unrepresented 
in the Commonplace Book or quoted ‘at second hand only 
—Nennius, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Henry of Hunt- 
ington, Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westminster, Simeon 
of Durham, Bracton, and others.1** On the other hand, 
Milton’s historical sense and his philosophic point of view 
as shown in the incidental judgments of men and events 
had been in process of formation since the beginning of 
his systematic study in the Horton period. 

No less inadequate is the idea that Milton was in this 


*s For an account of the sources of the History see the articles of 
Firth and Glicksman already alluded to. Milton is much influenced by 
Holinshed, as was natural. Firth shows that he follows him rather 
than Speed and Stowe in passages in which they are at variance, 
In the Commonplace Book the Speed and Stowe citations are gener- 
ally used in a subsidiary way. ‘Milton was well aware of the sec- 
ondary character of all three chronicles, and his references in the 
History are wholly to the older and more reliable sources. 
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reading primarily searching for poetic materials. The 
jottings of literary subjects from the Chroniclers are 
simply incidental gleanings, made with little definite ex- 
pectation of using any particular one of them. What he 
really aimed at was the enrichment and maturing of his 
mind through study, with a view both to the fulfillment 
of his ambition to write a poem “not to be raised from 
the heath of youth or the vapors of wine,” and to the 
playing of a part in public events if occasion should re- 
quire. Viewed in the light of this purpose, the Common- 
place Book is quite as important as a revelation of the 
process of preparation for Paradise Lost as is the Cam- 
bridge MS. It is a partial record of the “ industrious 
and select reading,” which, “ with steady observation and 
insight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs,” he 
held to be a prime requirement. The historical material 
probably surprised him by its richness, and it is not 
strange that we hear no more of the Arthurian epic after 
the time when Milton had become deeply interested in the 
non-legendary part of English story. 

It is difficult to tell just how long these English studies 
continued. Very probably the course of Milton’s program 
was interrupted or modified by his deliberate entry into 
the ecclesiastical controversy in the summer of 1641. “TI 
determined,” he writes in the Second Defense, “ to relin- 
quish the other pursuits in which I was engaged and to 
transfer the whole force of my talents and industry to this 
one important object.” It is noteworthy that the authors 
who were of the greatest assistance to him were not those 
which he was then reading, but those which he had already 
worked through before the Italian journey. He doubtless 
turned to them again, but there is no evidence that he 
continued to set down observations based on them in the 
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Commonplace Book. The following passage from The 
Reason of Church Government (1641) helps to elucidate 
the situation, and its full bearing becomes clear in the light 
of the material here presented: “ If I hunted after praise 
by the ostentation of wit and learning I should not write 
thus out of my own season, when I have neither yet com- 
pleted to my mind the full circle of my private studies, 
although I complain not of any insufficiency to the matter 
in hand,” his confidence on the latter point being, of 
course, grounded on the consciousness of having covered 
with thoroughness in the Horton period the origins and 
early history of the Church. 

The character of the notes made from this first stratum 
of reading in English history is a sufficient indication of 
the detached attitude of mind which Milton held toward it. 
Besides continuing the earlier topics of miscellaneous in- 
terest and beginning others, Milton expands the items of 
political philosephy in great detail, with a manifestly 
increasing application of his reading to the general state 
of public affairs, though not to the immediate ecclesiastical 
issue. New pages are begun with the significant titles 
“Tyrannus” (243), “Rex Angliae” (186), “ Rapina 
seu Extorsio Publica” (221), the last containing entries 
pointedly contemporary in significance. A body of par- 
ticularly careful notes tracing English constitutional pre- 
cedent for the subjection of the king to law is set down on 
page 179. Clearly Milton was well prepared in thought, 
long before he could definitely have foreseen them, for the 
coming events of English history and for the rdle he was 
to play from 1648 to 1655 as a defender of the Revolution. 
The notes relative to the philosophy of marriage are also 
continued, and an item from Bacon, probably made before 
1641, on the unwisdom of prohibiting books, shows very 
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clearly that the sources of Milton’s defense of the freedom 
of the press (1644) lie deep in his early reading and tends 
to minimize the merely personal and occasional element in 
the work.'** In general, these entries afford abundant 
evidence that Milton had developed by 1641 a remarkably 
coherent body of ideas, involving fixed views on a wide 
variety of topics—and that he had already acquired a firm 
grasp on the substance of works which were yet unwritten. 

From 1641 Milton was much engaged in controversy 
and his study must have been shaped to the various issues 
with which he had to deal. We have in the Areopagitica 
(1644) a striking statement of the thoroughness of his 
ideals of research. Yet he evidently refused to allow him- 
self to be altogether warped out of his course. In the 
Apology for Smectymnuus (1642) speaking of the councils 
of the Church, Milton says that he has looked into them 
all but read them only here and there, and adds “ If I 
want anything yet I shall reply that which in the defense 
of Muraena was answered by Cicero to Sulpitius the law- 
yer, If ye provoke me, (for at no hand else will I under- 
take such a frivolous labour) I will undertake in three 
months to be an expert councilist.”” Happily the Remon- 
strant desisted and spared Milton the frivolous labor of the 


The degree to which Milton’s convictions on this subject ante- 
date the composition of Areopagitice and the order of Parliament 
which occasioned it has been too little regarded by the editors of the 
tract. Beside the Bacon passage on page 184 of the Commonplace 
Book Milton has set down on page 53 certain ideas from the Church 
historians which he at the very center of his argument (See Socra- 
tes, No. 1, Eusebius, No. 3 and Theodoretus, No. 88). The anecdote 
concerning Dionysius contained in Eusebius (No. 1) is worked up in 
Areopagitica, P. W., 1, 409. But we do not have to rely on the 
Commonplace Book alone for evidences of Milton’s early interest 
employed in his defence. See the passage in Of Reformation (1641), 
P. W., 1, 29. 
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councils, In considering the question of Milton’s intel- 
lectual occupations during the Commonwealth we must 
remember that much of the materials of the prose tracts 
came from authors with whom he was already familiar or 
whom he was then reading on more general grounds of 
interest, also that the tracts appear to have been written 
very rapidly, with considerable periods of leisure inter- 
vening. Thus five of the ecclesiastical pamphlets were 
composed in the single year 1641, and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates (1648/9) could have oceupied 
Milton but a few weeks at most,!® the materials, as we 
have seen, being already at hand as a result of the political 
studies recorded in the Commonplace Book since 1639 and 
before. As a matter of fact, even in some of the years of 
greatest productivity, we seem to see Milton continuing his 
independent study. The study of French history and po- 
litical philosophy in De Thou, Girard, Comines and per- 
haps Sesellius (Nos. 52, 53, 54, 60) an evident continua- 
tion of the original project, appears to coincide with the 
period in which Milton was most busily occupied with the 
later divorce tracts. 

There is, moreover, the miscelleneous reading—from 
Gower, Sidney, Chaucer, and Machiavelli’s Art of War— 
which cannot be exactly dated, but some of which was cer- 
tainly done amid the barbarous and distracting noise of 
public dispute. Perhaps we have attached too much im- 
portance to Milton’s impatient complaint of the disturbing 
influences which surrounded him. The Commonplace 
Book would seem to show that he continued to pursue with 
freedom the path of liberal study and meditation which 


1%® He states in the Second Defense that he was led to write it be- 
cause of the Presbyterian clamor which arose after the trial of 
Charles and before the execution. The trial took place the last of 
January and Militon’s pamphlet was out in February. 
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led to Paradise Lost. His use of Von Herberstein and 
other authorities on Russia (Jovius, Thuanus, and Pur- 
chas) is particularly interesting as indicating the broad 
scope which his plan of study continued to exhibit. The 
entries, too, are suggestive of a mind not altogether bent 
to the pressing issues of the time. Thus in the notes in- 
cluded in Group III we have beside the political observa- 
tions and the exempla of “ divorce at will,” a number of 
entries of purely liberal and academic character: one on 
the foundation by Englishmen of the universities of Paris 
and Padua (53), and one on the need of fostering humane 
culture “in medio etiam bellorum aestu” (53). There 
are also two notes from Girard on the history of music, 
continuing a topic begun in the Horton period. The con- 
tinuity of Milton’s interests remains unbroken, though 
there is a progressive widening of the scope, especially of 
his political reflection. 

A very valuable addition to the evidence of this sort is 
afforded by the later Italian entries, which I would gladly 
date with more precision. Milton’s return to this field 
took place certanly before 1652. Possibly the entries rep- 
resent a more or less continuous occupation throughout 
his public life with the literature to which he owed so 
much of literary inspiration. The notes in the Common- 
place Book are certainly later than the period of the eccle- 
siastical and divorce tracts (1641-5), however, and I be- 
lieve them to belong to the years 1650-52. Among the 
authors read are, besides the histories of the Italian cities, 
the satirical writings of Tassoni and Boccalini, Tasso, and 
the rifaciamento of Boiardo, probably also Petrarch, since 
Milton quotes a life of him, and, if we suppose the amanu- 
ensis entries to belong to the same period, Giovanni della 
Casa, and the Orlando Innamorato itself. The notes deal 
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with such detached matters as the occasional permissi- 
bility of falsehood (71) and the study of law (not a liberal 
art, “ma mestiere, ed arte veramente mechanica, nel 
mondo introdutta per affligere il genere humano ” (189) ). 

The dictated material on the Commonplace Book, aside 
from the evidence it affords of Milton’s later occupation 
with the Italians, adds little to our knowledge of his 
mind.'®* The study of Machiavelli’s Discorst connects 
with Milton’s interest in polities and served his turn in 
Ready and Easy Way (1660), though the entries reflect 
rather the kind of speculation which had already received 
practical application in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
(1648-9). The Dante entry in the Paradise Lost hand 
is from the Purgatorio, whereas those made in the Horton 
period were from the Inferno and the Paradiso. The two 
last named books alone are referred to in Reason of Church 
Government (1641), although the authority of Dante on 
the separation of Church and State is more clearly stated 
in the passage here copied out from tie Purgatorio. Can 
it be that a discriminating Puritanism made Milton pass 
over the second part of Dante’s epic in his first reading? 
Tn reality the human atmosphere of Purgatory is far more 
congenial with Milton’s thought than that of either Hell 
or Paradise, and it is interesting to find him rereading the 
second book of the Comedia, perhaps in the very period 
when he was undertaking the actual composition of Para- 
dise Lost (1658). His appreciation had already been 


1 The isolated reference to St. Augustine’s De Civitati Dei (No. 
104), which was probably set down circa 1658, is interesting in 
view of the very remarkable agreement of the interpretation of the 
fall of man set forth in this work with Milton’s treatment of the 
_theme in Paradise Lost. For an excellent discussion of Milton’s 
special esteem for, and indebtedness to St. Augustine see Denis 
Saurat, La Pensée de Milton, pp. 264-271. 
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recorded in the exquisite close of the sonnet to Harry 
Lawes. 

This entry, with that from Nicetas Acominatus under 
the heading “ De Re Nautica,” are in all probability the 
last set down by Milton in the volume which he had main- 
tained so carefully and for so many years. They conclude 
a list of reading, varied and yet coherent, which corre- 
sponds in a striking way, for the modern period, with the 
program of humane culture through the classies which 
Milton outlines for younger students in the tractate on 
Education (1644), having for its generous object the same 
that is described in the famous definition—the more com- 
plete fitting of this man “ to perform justly, skillfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices both public and private of 
peace and war.” The total effect of the Commonplace 
Book, read with an eye to the chronological order of the 
entries is to deepen the impression of the essentially hu- 
manistic character and attitude of Milton in all his 
periods. There is a breadth in his interests and a philo- 
sophie detachment in his point of view which lifts him 
well above his age. Practically all the great Renaissance 
subjects of speculation—all seemly and generous arts and 
sciences, except, indeed, the art of love—are represented in 
the titles under which he collected observations: man’s 
moral nature, justice and the law, suicide, temperance, the 
poetic art, education, usury, patriotism, the state, the sov- 
ereign, the family, the principles of rule, nobility, sports 
and pastimes, military affairs and character ; and the selec- 
tion of materials is made in the spirit of a time when 
learning had not yet begun to degenerate into pedantry. 
Far less than one would expect, moreover, are the entries 
set down in the spirit of the seventeenth century contro- 
versialist. Those which concern the burning issues of the 
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time or have a bearing on Milton’s special doctrines are 
intimately associated with those which do not. They are, 
like the rest, primarily materials for the formation or con- 
firmation of opinion on the large principles in which they 
are involved. Thus the items on divorce grow out of the 
general consideration of marriage, and the exempla of 
revolution form a part of the study of the state and 
sovereign. 

All this tells heavily against the conception of Milton, 
in the period of the prose works, as a rabid controver- 
sialist, swayed almost wholly by personal bias and party 
passion. Despite the opinion of Professor Raleigh that 
Milton’s classification of his writings in the Second De- 
fense (1652) was an afterthought, an attempt to make 
them seem in his own mind and that of others more ob- 
jective and impersonal than they really were, I think it 
represents the substantial truth. He tells us that he wrote 
his pamphlets on divorce, education, and the freedom of 
the press as the result of a deliberate plan to further the 
cause of liberty according to a systematic classification of 
its parts. Everything that we know of him is in accord 
with the method and consideration implied in this state- 
ment, and the Commonplace Book, by showing his early 
concern with all these subjects, tends to corroborate it. 
Much has been said of the fierce personalities in which 
Milton allowed himself to indulge in his prose writings, 
and their tone has been taken as a trustworthy indication 
of the degree to which the iron of the struggle was enter- 
ing his soul. But I am inclined to take him at his word 
when he disclaims love of contention (P. W., 1, 142) and 
avows absence of personal anger (ib. 256), though I re- 
member that he has in the Christian Doctrine described 
the sin of wrath as one to which even the saints are liable. 
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His own violence is that righteous indignation which is 
commanded by the word of God. A note in the Common- 
place Book (176), later echoed in the Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus (1641/2), to the effect that Luther did not abstain 
in a righteous cause from using “ words not civil at other 
times to be spoken,” shows Milton justifying in his own 
mind the deliberate adoption of the worst controversial 
habits of the times, and doing so, moreover, before he had 
himself written anything to incur severe reprobation on 
this ground. 

The diseussion thus far has borne chiefly on the rela- 
tions of the Commonplace Book to the Milton of scholar- 
ship and thought, and the illustrations of his application 
of the materials collected from his reading have been 
drawn primarily from the prose. I have, however, tried 
also to suggest that the process here represented was of 
a wider scope and advanced him steadily toward the 
ultimate goal of his life work. If a study of the Com- 
monplace Book is illuminating in regard to the prose of 
Milton, it is still more so in its bearing on his poetry. The 
entries illustrate in a remarkable way the degree to which 
his studies, even in what might seem unprofitable fields, 
were made to contribute depth and richness to his mind, 
and, when thoroughly assimilated in his consciousness and 
touched with his emotion, furnished him with the mate- 
rials of his poetic art. It is not to Andreini or Vondel 
that we must look for the sources of what is most charac- 
teristic and vital in Paradise Lost, but to the meditative 
reading of Milton in the records of human experience 
wherever they had been authentically set down—Scripture 
first, and then the classics, but also in the historians, phil- 
osophers, and poets of later times. To Milton almost no 
material was incapable of receiving the stamp of art. He 
has even embodied in a line from Samson Agonistes the 
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technical phrase which gives the title to Selden’s learned 
volume: 
Against the law of nature, law of nations. 


We must not, of course, expect to find the passages referred 
to in the Commonplace Book appearing in recognizably 
explicit form in the poetry as they often do in the prose, 
though an exception is to be noted in the case of a citation 
from Ariosto, made in the Horton Period and used over 
twenty years later in a famous passage in Paradise Lost.'*" 
In general, the material has undergone such transforma- 
tion that the parallels are indefinite and suggestive only. 
Yet it is not too much to say that almost the entire body 
of convictions and ideas implied or stated in the Common- 
place Book underlies and even in one form or another finds 
a place in the poetical works. A few illustrations must 
here suffice. 

Under the heading “ De Curositate ” on page 55, in the 
earliest stratum of Milton’s Horton entries, occurs a note 
on the vanity of speculation about the unknowable: 
“ Quaestiones profundas de deo quas humana ratio diffici- 
lius interpretetur, aut, assequatur, aut non cogitandas, aut 
silentio premandas ne in vulgas edantur, deturque hine 
materies schismatum in Ecclesia, sapientissime monet Con- 
stantius in epist: ad Alexandrum, et Arium. LEuseb.” 
ete. It is followed by a parallel observation, made after 
1640, from Basil and by another from Sleidan. This is 
the position adopted by Raphael in his reply to Adam’s 


1@ “ Bleemosynae post mortem datae in iis rebus perditis, et vanis 
numerat Ariostus quas ad circulum Lunae volare fingit sine ullo 
dantium fructu. leiemosina @, dice, che si lassa alcun, che fatta sia 
dopo la morte. Cant. 34. Cf. Paradise Lost, m1, 444 ff. Milton’s 
“Not in the neighboring morn, as some have dreamed ” is a specific 
allusion to Ariosto. 
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more abstruse inquiries (Paradise Lost, vu, 109 ff.).1* 
The idea lies at the heart of Milton’s whole intellectual at- 
titude and the note in the Commonplace Book is the first 
explicit evidence of its formulation. Again in the Horton 
period and from the same set of authors the correlative 
idea (by no means contradictory in Milton’s thought) of 
freedom of knowledge and inquiry is affirmed in a note 
citing authority for the use of profane authors by Chris- 
tians (53). The specific argument here given is put into 
the mouth of Satan in Paradise Regained: 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach... . 

Without their learning how wilt thou with them, 

Or they with thee hold conversation meet? 

HHow wilt thou reason with them, how refute 


Their Idolisms, Traditions, Paradoxes? 
Error by his own arms is best evinc’t. 


Nor is its force altogether denied by Christ: 


Think not but that I know these things, or think 
I know them not. 


The entry from Tertullian on Gluttony (13), with the 
suggestion that this was an aspect of the sin of Eve, and 
the citations on drunkenness (17) and lust, connect with 
Comus, with Samson Agonistes and especially with Para- 
dise Lost, in the account of Eve’s greedy ingorging of the 
apple and in the portrayal of the subsequent behavior of 
the pair. Thev exhibit as a first result of their sin some- 
thing like the “ dry intoxication of the mind ” regarding 
which Milton quotes an observation of Thuanus (No. 52, 
p- 17). Similarly the notes on true nobility (191), ineclud- 
ing citation of the memorable utterances of Dante and 


8 The passage is more directly related to one in Lactantius, Inst. 
11, O, not quoted in the Commonplace Book. See Leach, loc. cit., 
307-8. 
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Chaucer, point to some of the literary sources of Milton’s 
convictions on this topic, illustrating the lines from Comus, 
Shepherd, I take thy word 

And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 

With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 

And courts of princes, where it first was named 

And yet is most pretended. 


and, more directly, those from Samson, 


For him I reckon not in high estate 
Whom long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune raises. 


The effects of the early reflections of Milton on govern- 
ment and leadership are too pervasive in his later poetry 
to permit of full discussion here. A study of the Com- 
monplace Book serves to throw into high relief the import- 
ance of these elements in the intellectual fabric of Para- 
dise Lost and Paradise Regained. Thus Milton’s his- 
torical reading and his philosophical meditation on the 
part played by moral character in the conduct of public 
affairs underlies his treatment of the political career of 
Satan, and the fruits of his elaborate study of statecraft 
are to be seen throughout both poerns, most clearly per- 
haps in the grasp with which in Paradise Regained he 
handles the military and political situation in the Roman 
world. Several times Milton has copied out from his 
authors striking statements of the true ideal of kingship, 
as a burden rather than a delight and an opportunity for 
service rather than for spoil. So on page 182: “ officium 
et definitio imperatoris egregia est. Jus Graeco Romanum 

. ex lib. de jure qui est Basil. Constant. Leonis ubi ait 
rérxos TH Bacirel Td evepyereiv, Kat Hvixa THs évepyerias 
éEarovnan Soxei xiBnreveiv tov Bacidxov yapaxthpa. vide 
etiam Orlando Inamora. del Berni cant. 7. stanz. 2 un re 
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se vuole il suo debito fare, non e re veramente ma fattore 
del popolo ete.” And in the hand of the Christian Doc- 
trine scribe on page 195: “ Si in principatu politico aliqua 
est servitus, magis proprie servus est qui praeest, quam 
qui subest: August. de Civit. Dei. lib. 19 cap. 14.” This 
theme is finely elaborated in Christ’s rejection of the 
kingdoms of the earth in Paradise Regained. The first 
lines of my quotation are touched with Shakespearean 
recollections but the last three are manifestly a distillation 
of the sentences set down in the Commonplace Book: 

What if with like aversion I reject 

Riches and realms; yet not for that a crown 

Golden in shew, is but a wreath of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares and sleepless nights 

To him who wears the regal diadem, 

When on his shoulders each man’s burden lies; 

For therein stands the office of a king, 


His honour, vertue, merit and chief praise, 
That for the public all this weight he bears. 


In a passage which follows in the same speech Milton 
seems to be adapting and elaborating one of the scribal 
entries from Machiavelli’s Discorsi: “ Laudatissimos oin- 
nium inter mortales, eos esse quo vera Religione hominum 
mentes imbuunt, immo is etiam laudatiores qui humanis 
legibus Regna et Respub: quamvis egregie fundarunt.” 
(197) 

But to guide nations in the way of truth 

By saving doctrine, and from error lead 

To know, and knowing, worship God aright, 

Is yet more kingly: this attracts the soul 


Governs the inner man, the nobler part, 
That other o’er the body only reigns. 


Words of Machiavelli in the mouth of Christ! Nothing 

could be more characteristic of the way in which Milton 

has laid under contributions in his poetry the wisdom of a 
13 
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lifetime spent in the pursuit of truth, even to her strangest 
and most alien haunts. 

As affording, therefore, an insight into the real and 
abiding intellectual temper of Milton and as a revelation 
of the preparatory intellectual processes which culminated 
in his greatest work, the Commonplace Book is an invalu- 
able Miltonic document. It shows him in his quiet hours, 
philosophical and humane, though anything but indiffer- 
ent, “ turning over the whole book of knowledge,” “ read- 
ing all manner of tractates and hearing all manner of rea- 
sons,” “ scouting even into the regions of sin and falsity,” 
but rejoicing in nothing so much as to find and record for 
memory and use, the examples of virtue and embodied 
truth. More, perhaps, than any of his formal writings, 
this accidentally preserved record of Milton’s private 
studies serves to bridge the gap between his poetry and 
his prose and to show the essential oneness of his culture 
according to the best ideals of the Renaissance. 


Inpex To Avutuors Cirep 1x Mitton’s CoMMONPLACE 
Boox 1% 


(The numbers refer to the designated position of the individual 
works in the preceding list) 


*” The following entries in the Commonplace Book are set down 
without specific reference to the author from which they were de- 
rived: p. 12, Martino quarto. vide de bonis Eccles. (Villani?) ; p. 14, 
in fabulis nostris ete. (i. e. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 11, 6, quoted from 
memory); p. 73, Anlafe’s souldier ete. ‘(Malmesbury, see No. 35, 
note 4la); p. 75, Read K. Xamute’s act by the seaside (The anec- 
dote is ascribed to Henry of Huntingdon in the History of Britain, 
but Milton is probably here citing it from one of the later chron- 
icles) ; p. 109, Conjugal affection etc.; p. 110, Carolus Martellus etc., 
Ferdinandus etc. (These notes apparently go with the citations to 
Girard) ; p. 277, the form of a state ete.; p. 182, clergy commonly 
corrupters etc. (Holinshed?) ; p. 183, Parlament by three estates ete. 
(Girard?) ; p. 242, 
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